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EDITORIAL AND GENERAL OFFICES: 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


Telegraphic Address, “Sphere, London.” 


TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


PHOTOGRAPHS.—tThe Editor is open to receive 
photographs of important current social events, of notable 
people, of interesting places, or of anything of an eccentric 
or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address 
of the sender, should always accompany such photé- 
4raphs. It must be distinctly understood that no one 
(iving ina country under the Berne Copyright Convention 
will be treated with who is not the owner of the copyright 
of the photograph submitted or who has not the per- 
mission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit 
the photograph to the Editor of THE TATLER for 
reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally 
paid for. 


LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be 
pleased to consider MSS. sent in by any contributor — 
whether professed journalist or not—provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending 
contributors are PARTICULARLY RECOMMENDED to read 
carefully the columns of THE TATLER before con- 
tributing. What the Editor requires are short, bright, 
persoral paragraphs about living celebrities directly 
within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and 
original anecdotes relating to men and women of the day 
are especially acceptable. Paragraphs compiled from 
biographical works are not invited. As regards short 
stories. these must be from 2,000 to 3,000 words in length 
and in keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the 
paper in which they are intended to appear. All para- 
graphs and stories should be addressed to the Society 
Editor. Where a stamped and addressed envelope is 
enclosed every effort will be made to return promptly 
unsuitable MSS. and photographs. 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 
AA SNS ANIL ARS 


AT HOME 
Twelve months - - - - £1 8s, 2d. 
Six months : - - - - 14s. 1d 
Three Months - - - - - 7s. 1d. 
ABROAD 
Twelve months - - - - - £1 19s. od. 
Six months - - - - - 19s. 6d 
Three months - - - - - gs. od. 


The above rates do not include extra numbers. 

Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any 
uim2, irrespective of the departure of the mails. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the 
Publishing Office, Great New Street, in English money ; 
by cheques crossed “The London & Westminster 
Bank"; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet 
Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘THe TaTLEr,” 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


OUR PARIS OFFICES. 


The Paris Offices of THe TATLEeR are at 167, Rue 
St. Honore, where the Daily Messenger is also pub- 
lished. Readers of and subscribers to THe TATLER ar2 
invited to call at these offices, where every information 
and assistance will be gladly afforded them. 


WHAT TO SEE IN LONDON. 
THEATRES. 


Adelphi (Strand)—-/rizona, at 830. Preceded at 2 and 8, Uy 
A Friend in Need. atinees on Thursday and Saturday, at 2. 
Apollo jShattesbury Avenue)—Aitty Grey, at 8, Matinee on 

>aturda 

Avenue (Northumberland Avenue)—7he Little French Milliner, 

led, at 8.15, by Zhe Wicked Uncle. Matinees on 

y and Saturday, at 3. 

Comedy (Panton Streetl—7he New Clown, at 9. Preceded, at 
815, by Fudged by Appearances. Matinees on Wednesday and 
Saturday, a. 2.40. 

Criterion (:i lilly Circus)—A Country Mouse, on April 21. 

Daly’s (Leicester Squate)—A Country Girl, at 8.15, Matinee every 

Saturday, at 2.30. 

Drury Lane—Ser Hur, at 8. 
Saturday, at 2. 

Duke of Worx’s (St. Martin’s Lane)—7ze Princess's Nose, 
at 8.30. Mati.ee on Saturday, at 2.30. 


Gaiety (345, Strand, W.C.)—7he Toreador, at 8 
Saturday, at 2 


Garrick (C 


Matinees on Wednesday and 


Matinee on 


Road)—Pilkerton's Peerage, at 8.20. 


aring Cross 
Special Matinee on April 16, at 


Matinee on Saturday, at 2.30. 
2.30. 

Haymarket-—/frocks and Frills, at 8.30. 
uesday and Saturday, at 2,30. 

Her Majesty’s (Ha rket)—Udysses, at 8.30. 
Wednesday and Saturc 2.15. 

Imperial (Westininster)—7xe Degenerates, on April 17, at 8.50. 

Lyric (Shaftesbury Avenue)—A/ice and Men, at 8.15, Matinees 
on Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.3. 

Prince of Wales’s (Coventry =tr:et, Wi—A4 Country Mouse, 
at 9. Preceded at 8.15 by 4 Ait of Old Chelsea, Matinee on 
Saturday, at 3. 

Princess’s Theatre (Oxford Street) Dr. Nikola, at 8 
Matinee on Saturday, at 2.15. 

Royalty (Dean Str Soho)—A7e You a Mason? ato. Preceded 
at 8.15, by 4 Dangerous Ruffian. Matinee on Saturday, at 3. 
St. James’s (hing sStree\)—Paolo and Francesca, at 8,30. 

Matinees on Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.15, 

Savoy (between 95 and 06 Strand, W.C.)—AMerrie England, at 
8.15. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.30. 

Shaftesbury (Shaftesbury Avenue)—4// on Account of Eliza, 
at 8.30. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.30. 

Strand (168, Strand)—4 Chinese Honeymoon, at 8, Matinees on 
Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.15. 

Terry’s (Strand)—My Pretty Maid, at o 
Holly Tree Inn. Matinee on Saturday, 30. 

Vaudeville (Strand).—Slue-Bell in Fairyland, at 8.15 daily 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Saturday, at 2.15. 


Wyndhams (Charing Cross Road)—7ze End of a@ Story, at 
8.20. Matinee on Saturday. 


VARIOUS 
OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Hippodrome (Cranbourn Street, W.C.), at2 and 7.45. 
Maskelyne’s (Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly), at 3 and 8. 

Royal Aquarium (Westminster), open at 10 a.m. 
Alhambra (Leicester Square, W.C.).  ‘* Gretna Green,” at 10 30. 


Empire (Leicester Square), at 8. Aa/dets—‘‘ Les Papillons,” at 
8.15 ; ** Old China,” at 10.30. 


Oxford (14, Oxford Street), at 7.25. 

Palace (Cambridge Circus, W.C.), at 8. 
at2, 

Pavilion (Piccadilly Circus), at 7.45. 
at 2.15. 

Tivoli (65, Strand, W. 


Royal (Holborn), at 7.30. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.15. 
Matinee every Thursday, at 2.45. 


Matinees on Wed- 


Matinees on 


Preceded at 8.15 by 


Matinee on Saturday, at 2:15. 


Matinee on Saturday, 
Matinee on Saturday, 


C.), at 7.30. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.15. 
Special 


MAINLY DURING THE DAY. 


Eethnal Green Museum (Cambridge Road, E.)—Free 

On Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, 10 a.m, to 

p.m. ; on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 10 to 6; 

ys, 2 to 6. 

Iritish Museum (Bloomsbury, W.C.) — Free week-days, 
10 to 6; Sundays, 2 to 6. 

Chancery Lane Safe Deposit—Free daily, 9 to 6. 

3 ulwich Picture Gallery—Free week-days, 10 to 5. 
Ceology Museum (28, Jermyn Street)—Free; Mondays and 
Saturdays, 10 to 10 ; other week-days, to to 5; Sundays, 2 to6, 
Creenwich Hospital — Paiuted Halil open free daily, 10 to 
6; on Sundays after 2. Royal Naval Museum and Chapel, 

free daily (except Sundays and Fridays), ro to 6. 

Guildhall Library—Free, 1oto8. Museum —Free, 10 to 5. 
Saturdays, 1o to 6. 

Hampton Court Palace—Free, daily, 10 to dusk; except on 
Fridays. 

Houses of Parliament (West minster)—Open on Saturdays, 
to to 4 (no admission after 3.39) : tickets gratis, at entrance. 

Kensington Palace (the birthplace of Queen Victori1)—Free 
daily (except Wednesday) from 10 to 6. Sunday 2 to 6. 

Kew Gardens (Richmond!—Free, daily, 1o till dusk; on 
Sundays, 1 p.m. till dusk. 

Madame Tussaud’s Waxwork (Marylebone Rd.)— 
10 to 10. 

Military and Naval Museum (the old Ban aUeeing, Hall 
of Charles I,, Whitehall) —Every week day, rr to 6 ; admission 6d. 

Mint (Little Tower Hill)—Free admission, 1o to 4: Saturdays 
10 torr. By applying in writing to the Master of the Mint at 
least a week before visit. 

ie oneL Galery, (Trafalgar Square, W.C.)—Fi 

lays, Wedn ys, and Saturdays, 10 to 6; 
Ss, 11 to 6 (6d.). Open on Sunda 

National Portrait Gallery (St. 
Same conditions as the National Gallery. 

Natural History Museum (South Kensington)—Open 
10 to 6, 

Royal Botanic Gardens (Regent's Park)—Open daily, from 
gto sunset on a Member's order: Mondays and Saturdays, by 
payment of 1s. Other days by Fellow's order only. 

Royal College of Surgeons (Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)— 
Visitors are admitted by orders from members or by application 
to the Secretary on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day, ro to 4. 

Soane Museum (13, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)—Admission by 
ticket obtainable from the Curator. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral.—Open daily from 9 a.m. to6 p.m. 

ate Gallery (Millbank)—Free on Mondays, Tuesdays, 

nesdays, and Saturdays, 10 to 6; 6d. on Thursdays and 
S, 11 to 5. Open on Sundays, 2 to 6. 

Tower of London—Open daily (except Sundays), 10 to 4, 
Armouries and Crown jewels, free on Mondays and Saturdays, 
other days 1s. 

Victoria and Albert Museum (South Kensington)—The 
whole Museum is free on Mondays, Tuesdays, Saturdays, ro te 10 
On Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fridays open 10 to dusk. 6d. Admis 
sion to Main lsuilding. Scientific and Indian Sections free. On 
Sunday the whole museum {except the libraries) is open free from 
2p.m. till 6. 

Wallace Collection (Hertford House, Manchester Square)— 
Free on Mondays 12 to6; Wednesdays, Thursda d Satur- 
days, 10 to 6; Sundays, 2 to 5. Sixpence admission c Puesdays 
and Fridays, 11 to 6. Children under 8 not adinitted, under 12 
only with adults. 


Westminster Abbey—Closed until after the Coronation. 

Zenocgical Gardens (Regent's Park, N W.)-—Fyery week- 
iy, g a.m. to sunset, 15, (on Mondays 6d.) On Sundays only by 
order from a Member. 


ee on Mondays, 
Thursdays and 


2tos. 
Martin's Place, W.C.)— 
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RINCE OF WALES'S. Sole Manager, Mr. Frank 
Curzon. Sole Lessee, ‘Mr, J. H. Leigh. 


EVERY EVENING at 9 glo'clock, a new play, 


A COUNTRY MOUSE 
A COUNTRY MOUSE 
A COUNTRY MOUSE 
A COUNTRY MOUSE 


By Arthur Law, 


Preceded at 8.15 by “A BIT OF OLD CHELSEA,” 
by Mrs. Oscar Beringer, Miss Annie Hughes as 
“Saucers” :her original character), Doors open 7.50 

Matinée every Saturday at3. Box Office, 10 to 10, 


T. JAMES’S. Mr. GEORGE ALEXAND R 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.30 punctually. 


PAOLO AND FRANCESCA, 


By STEPHEN PHILLIPs. 


MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and 
SATURDAY, at 2.15 punctually, 
Box Office, ro to ro. ST. JAMES'S. 
ONDON HIPPODROME, 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER 
SQUARE, W.C, 
Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS, 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 7.45 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT! OF UNEXAMPLED 
BRILLIANCE. 


WEI ES EEK < HOU ri, 


WINDSOR. 
Rebuilt 1899, and now possesses every modern comfort. 
lacing the chief entrance to the Castle. An admirable 
centre for visiting some of the most beautiful scenery in 
tngla id, and a neighbourhood rich in historic associa- 
tious. A spacious Kestaurant adjoins the G.W.R. Station. 
We l-appointed Car.iages to Ascot, Virginia Water, etc., 
at ordinary rates, Tariffmoderate, Excellent Cuisine, 
‘telephone, No. 6 Windsor. 


SPEAKING. 
MR. ERNEST CAMERON. 
VOICE PRODUCTION STUDIO, 4, PANTON STREET, . 
HAYMARKET, S.W. < 


Immediate Iinprovement effected in the Quality, Power, Compass, 
and Endurance ofthe Voice (Singing and Speaking). Loss of Vc 
Throat Trouble, Huskiness, &c., Dermanenuy cured, TeStimonials 
from Mr, Wilson Barrett, Miss Maud Jeff Miss Maud Hoffman, 
and numerous othe 

Prospectus and copies of testimonials free on application. 


SINGING, SPEAKING, 


HE RATE _OF POSTAGE FOR THIS 

WEEK'S TATLER is as follows: - Anywhere 

in the United Kingdom, jd. per copy irrespective of 

weight. To any other part of tne world the rate would 

be 4d, FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should, 

therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding. 


SINGING: 


BOOKS RECEIVED BY ‘THE TATLER.” 


Publishers are requested to attach the price to all books sent, 


LazarRE: the Romance of an American King. By 
Mary Hartwell Catherwood, III's ations by André 
Castaigne. (Louen-heirtll Jicushing Company, 
indt.napolis, U.S.A.) 


THE KIDNAPPED MILLIONAIRES: a Tale of Wall Street 
and the Jropics. By Frederick U. Adams. 6s. 
(Grant hic.ards.) 


A VISION OF Beauty. By Joseph Hatton. 6s, (Hut- 
chinsou.) 

Mazeppa. By Fred Whishaw. 63. (Chatto & Windus.) 

MicHaEL Ferrier. By E, Frances Poynter. 6s. (Wac- 


millan.) 


Tue HounD OF THE BASKERVILLES. 
63. (Newnes.) 


A Book oF SroriEs. 


By Breap ALONE. 
mann.) 


By Conan Doyle. 


By G. S. Street. 6s. (Constable.) 


By I. K. Friedman. 6s. (Heine- 


Etma Trevor. Ry Florence Darnley and Randolph 
LI. Hodgson. 63. (Constable.) 


My StTranGEst Case. By Guy Boothby. 6s, 
Lock.) : 


IN THE SHADOW OF THE PuRPLE: a Royal Romance. 
By George Gilbert. 6s. ( Long.) 


A Woman’s No. By Mrs. Lovett Cameron. 6s. (Long.) 
Pick-Me-Ups, By Nathaniel Gubbins. 3s. 6d. (Long.) 
By Danai May. 6s. 


(Ward, 


THE INCONSEQUENCE OF SARA. 
(Treherne.) 


A Passion For Gop: the Story of a South African 
Mine, By J. Byers Maxwell. 6s. (Treherne.) 


Sariva, THE Carrist. By Arthur W. Marchmont. 
With illustrations by D. Murray Smith, 6s, (— ut- 
chinson.) 


A DamsEL or Two. Moore. 63. 


(Hutchinson.) 


A WecsH WitcH: a Romance of Rough Places. By 
Allen Raine. 6. (Hutchinson.) 


By F, Frankfort 


Now Ready. 
VOLUMES lL. I1., and ill. of 
Tela apy eB sre 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each, 
Also Binding Cases for Vols, I., Il. and III. 
Vrice 2/6 each, 


The Index and Title Page for Vol, III. can now be 
obtained free of charge from any Newsagent, 
: or on application to the Publisher, 


Tue Carver Orrick, 6, Great New Street, I.ondon, E.C. 
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RHE. TALLER 


The Return of Mr. Wyndham and Mrs. Bernard Beere. 


“THE LITTLE FRENCH MILLINER” 


Adapted from Messrs. Maurice Hennequin and 
Albin Valabiégue’s play, Coralie et Cie. 


Harry Brandon -  - _ -. Mr. Clarence Blakiston 
Henrietta -  - - Miss Hilda Trevelyan 
Laura Menhinnick Miss Carlotta Zerbini 
Lucy Brandon - Miss Janet Alexander 
Ernest Byng - Mr. A. Vane Tempest 
Felix Devereux - Mr. Arthur Williams 
Mrs. Devereux - Miss Fanny Ward 
Marmaduke Courte Mr. Eille Norwood 
Madame Coralie - Miss Kate Phillips 
Joseph - - - Mr. Herbert Vyvyan 
Augustus Vavasour 
Lawrence - - 
Pauline - - 
Dancine - - 
Miss Wilton - 
Miss Haywood 
Louise - - 
Snowball - - 
Truly Hattinger - 
Jefferson - - 
Matthews - - 
First Detective 
Second Detective - 


Mr. Robb Harwood 
Miss Gabrielle Goldney 
Miss Edie Porch 
Miss Dorothy Drake 
Miss Lilian Yeo 
Miss Kate Carnegie 
Miss Ruth Benson 
Miss Maud Hobson 
Mr. E. Story Gofton 
Mr. Philip Darwin 
Mr. Max Leeds 

Mr. A. Dennis 


AVENUE THEATRE 


wish Miss Kate Phillips well as a 

manageress, for she has scarcely had the 
luck due to so capable a comedienne. Happily 
The Little French Milliner, with which she 
and Mr. Stanley have inaugurated their 
management of the Avenue, is a good begin- 
ning, a little slow on the first night but 
essentially funny. The farce formula which 
it follows is, of course, quite familiar. Act 
one is spent in involving a 
number of people in cir- 
cumstances which are, to 
say the least of it, sus- 
picious. The second act 
shows them, unknown to 
one another, actually in 
the aforesaid predicament. 
Act three disentangles the 
trouble. 


he predicament is 

“Madame _ Coralie’s 
millinery establishment, 
42B, Albemarle Street. She 
devotes one room to a 
five o’clock club tea-room 
where flirtatious folk may 
meet without fear of dis- 
turbance. When anything 
is likely to happen a cuckoo 
clock pipes plaintively, and 
when the flirter touches a 
bell the walls of the room 
revolve on a pivot and the 
room becomes a milliner’s 
shop, the assistants appear- 
ing automatically through 
a trap on the stage. This 
is the funniest idea of 
MM. Hennequin and Vala- 
biégue’s invention and 
makes the trite formula 
seem actually original. 


ell, Marmaduke 

Courte induced Mrs. 
Devereux to meet him at Coralie’s; then, 
Mr. Devereux got a flashy American girl 
whom he met at the British Museum to meet 
him there. Harry Brandon also went to 
Coralie’s (of whom his wife had, to his horror, 
bought a £30 dress), and Mrs. Brandon, 
roused to fierce jealousy by her spinster aunt, 
also appeared on the scene under the im- 
pression that her husband was implicated 


with Mrs, Devereux. She ultimately secures 
the services of Courte (Mrs. Devereux’s lover) 
to act as solicitor fora divorce. In print it 
may not be very clear; on the stage it is 
hilariously funny. 


y far the best item in the farce is the 
acting of Mr. Robb Harwood, a sort of 
Mantalini, who figures as the impecunious 
husband of Madame Coralie. It is a masterly 
performance in the grotesque. Zhe Little 
french Milliner is well worth seeing for this 
alone. After Mr. Harwood 1 mention in 
order of merit Miss Ruth Benson’s sketch of 
a nigger girl, Snowball. Her white-teethed 
grin is wonderful. Miss Maud Hobson is 
good as the bad American girl, and Mr. 
Arthur Williams is familiarly unctuous as the 
“vulgarian,” Devereux. Miss Kate Phillips 
was too nervous to play Coralie for all it is 
worth, but repetition will make the farce go 
smoothly. 
Wy did Mr. Wyndham produce The End 
of a Story ? Andwhois Mr. J. Dudley 
Morgan? A good many of the first-night 
audience at Wyndham’s must have asked 
themselves those questions on Saturday night, 
only to be foiled by Mr. Wyndham’s suavity, 
for his speech at the fall of the curtain was 
immensely adroit. 
he play is not a play. It is a second-rate 
novelette put upon the stage, and re- 
deemed only by Mr. Wyndham’s fine acting, 
which makes fustian look like silk or satin. 


MISS MARY MOORE 


Who appears as Lady Barbara O'Hagan in The End of a Story at Wyndham's 


It is all about a great diplomat, a secret mar- 
riage, and a long-lost daughter. Sir Edward 
Vulliamy had married (at Amiens, six and 
twenty years before the story opens) a fly-away 
lady, who ultimately bolted. He rose to be 
our ambassador at Paris, and the Paris police 
actually knew of the marriage; yet even 
among his intimates Sir Edward was believed 
to be a bachelor. That is simply incredible. 
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“THE END OF A STORY” 
Written by J. Dudley Morgan and produced by 
Mr. Charles Wyndham on April 12 
Sir Edward Vulliamy, 
Bart., P.C. - - - Mr. Charles Wyndham 
Earl of Farnham - - Mr. Alfred Bishop 
The Hon, Peter O'Hagan Mr, A. E. Mathews 
The Rev. Tollemache - Mr. Reginald Walter 
M. Bousson (prefect of 


police) - - - Mr. Eugene Mayeur 
Comte de Villars -  - Mr, Herbert Dansey 
M. Bosanquet - - - Mr. Edgar’Ashley Marvin 
Madame Sumont - - 


Mrs, Bernard Beere 
Miss May Congdon 
Miss Adela Measor 
Miss Ethel Warwick 
Miss May Martyn 


Miss Eleanor Murray - 
Mrs. Clemson - - 5 
Miss Maude Tollemache - 
Miss Wintfred Tollemache 
Jeanne - - - - Miss Joan Burnett 
Lady Barbara O’'Hagan- Miss Mary Moore 


Act I,—At Sir Edward Vulliamy's, Penshurst. (A 
week elapses.) 

Act II,—Eleanor Murray's Cottage at Stratford-on- 
Avon. (Three days elapse.) 

Act III,—Reception-room in the Secret Service 
Department of the Prefecture of Police, Paris, (One 
year elapses,) 

Act IV.—Sir Edward Vulliamy’s, Penshurst. 


WYNDHAM'S THEATRE 


hen his old friend, the Earl of Farnham’s 
heir, the Hon, Peter O’Hagan (it is 
difficult to see how he could be an hon. as 
he was the Earl’s nephew), proposed to 
marry Eleanor Murray, who wrote novels (one 
of them ran through ten editions in~ four 
months). Eleanor is a first-rate prig who 
could magnify a castle and “sanctify a 
cottage,” who worships the trees by day and 
an inkpot by night. Sir 
Edward called on her and, 
of course, divines (what we 
all knew from the first) 
that she is his daughter, 


hen he rushes off to 
Paris, routs up the 
prefect of police, and 
faces Lady» Vulliamy 
(known as Madame Su- 
mont). After a good deal 
of gruesome gynecological 
detail he assures himself 
about the legitimacy of 
Eleanor, lets her marry 
Peter, and carries off Farn- 
ham’s daughter, Lady 
Barbara (played, of course, 
by Miss Mary Moore). 


o artless a story has 
not»been taken from 
Mr. Wyndham’s_pigeon- 
holes for a long time. It 
is poor and commonplace 
in the extreme and would 
be unpardonable did it not 
reintroduce Mrs. Bernard 
Beere (as the wicked 
woman) to the younger 
generation of playgoers. 
She was so good that I 
hope she will not vanish 
again into “ resting.” 


Langfier 


M" Wyndham, as Sir Edward, simply 
makes his part, supplying its obvious 
hiatuses by dint of sheer acting. Mr. Alfred 
Bishop is excellent as the earl who takes his 
old colleague’s friend to his bosom as his 
“son.” Miss May Congdon, like her part, 
is a trifle crude as the novelist. Surely, how- 
ever, Mr. Wyndham has better plays stuffed 
away in his pigeon-holes. J. M. B. 
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Hour. 


Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme,—Steele. 

The Blue Ribbon of Football.—The English Cup, the blue 
ribbon of the football world, remains the outward and visible sign of 
one of the most remarkable athletic 
developments which even a nation of 
athletes has ever known. What memo- 
ries it conjures up of football giants 
and struggles since the Wanderers 
first gained possession of it in 1872! 
“The insignificant pot” it has been 
called by the irreverent. But who will 
gainsay the importance of the part it 
has played in the popularisation of the 
Association game? Unfortunately it 
is not like Mrs. Jarley’s Waxworks, “the 
old and original.” The genuine article, 
subscribed for by a few enthusiasts in 
1871, was stolen from a shop window in 
Birmingham while Aston Villa held it 
in 1895-6, but the present trophy is an 
exact replica of it. Unpretentious and 
unassuming as the origina? was it 
befitted a sport still in its infancy. 


Cup-Tie Madness.—It is no exag- 
geration to say that the excitement 
about the English Cup almost takes the 
form of madness at times. When the 
Wolverhampton Wanderers won the 
cup in 1893 the engine of the train 
which conveyed the victorious team 
back to their native town was decorated with ribbons, while fog 
signals were exploded along the route by way, it may be supposed, 
of a triumphal salute to the gallant warriors. Popular feeling for 
many a long day afterwards took strange forms. A builder bought the 


THE BLUE RIBBON OF THE FOOTBALL WORLD 


The English Cup, which is to be competed for on Saturday next 
at the Crystal Palace. It is expected that more than 100,000 
people will witness the match 


Dudley Road ground where the Wanderers used to play and erected 
a row of houses thereon which he called Fallowfield Terrace, the 
final tie having been played at Fallowfield near Manchester that year. 
On a massive stone in the front of the terrace is cut a reptica of the 
English Cup, while immediately adjoin- 
ing is found Wanderers Avenue, the 
houses being named after the chief 
players with the image of the cup 
again graven in stone. The celebra- 
tions at West Bromwich were simply 
overwhelming when the team of that 
day won the cup in 1888, and the ball 
with which the match was played was 
placed under a glass case, where it was 
reverently gazed at by thousands of 
football enthusiasts in the Birmingham 
district. 


For Monogram Competitors.—A 
paragraph which | wrote last week with 
reference to the monogram competition 
seems to have given rise to some mis- 
conception. Within a day or two after 
monogram No. 3 appeared several com- 
petitors wrote to me pointing out that 
the fifth word in the proverb, although 
obviously meant for “ THE,” was, as 
it was actually written, ‘‘THH.” Now, 
there was not the slightest possibility 
that those who had succeeded in solving 
five words in the proverb should have 
been baffled by the sixth, yet one or two 
readers have taken umbrage at my having given the solution of a 
single word which, although it was pertectly plain what it was intended 
for, was not quite correctly written. The monogram competition 
this week will be found on page 113. 


THE SCENE OF THE FOOTBALL DISASTER AT GLasaa! 


, 3 
The exact spot where the accident took place can be seen in the photograph marked with @ om 
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Hotels and the Coronation.—The list of 
houses retained for the coronation guests 
grows every day. The whole of the Bucking- 
ham Palace Hotel and the Belgravia Hotel 
have been retained by the Lord Chamberlain ; 
and among the houses offered or hired for the accommodation of 
the King’s guests are Dorchester House, Wimborne House, Chester- 
field House, Harcourt House, Mr. Larnach’s house in Carlton 
Gardens, and Lady Magheramorne’s. Brook House, Lord Tweed- 
mouth’s sumptuous palace in Park Lane, has been let to Mr. Whitelaw 
Reid for 5,000 guineas. 

Coronation Coaches.—One of the grandest of the state coaches 
that will attend the coronation will be that which bears the head of 
the great house of Cavendish, the Duke of Devonshire, and his 
duchess. It is decorated in the colours of the Cavendishes and is 
much adorned with silver badges. The arms of the house are 
emblazoned in large on the panels of the doors and repeated in small 
at the sides. Itis hung on cee springs, so that it is comfortable in 
spite of its heavy appearance. The Duke of Marlborough’s coach is 
also a magnificent one, and it ought to be, for it cost £1,000. The 
body is in the deepest red and the decorations are similar in style to 
those of the other coach. The silver badges are very massive and 
the hammercloth is curiously adorned. 

The Kodak Boom.—How photography is growing apace in 
popularity may best be gathered from the balance sheet of the Kodak 
Company. The total net profits of the associated kodak companies 
for last year amounted to the gigantic sum of £393,679 IIs. 8d. 
Three years ago the profits of the company were £251,447. At this 
rate of progress everyone in the country willsoon be a kodak-wielder. 

Picture Post Cards.—The United States Government, in view of 
the enormous success of the pictorial issue of post cards in connec- 
tion with the World’s Columbian Exhibition of 1893, has decided 
to issue a complete set for the St. Louis Exhibition, which will at 
once act as an advertisement and form a philatelic pictorial souvenir 
of the show. The principal buildings will be the subject of illustra- 
tion and each card of the dozen will deal with a different depart- 
ment. These cards will be for general use, and probably thousands 
of them will be posted in the exhibition itself in order to get the 
special exhibition post mark, but the majority are sure to be bought 
up by dealers. 


A Centenarian Beggar.—There is nothing like consistency of 
principle. A man has just died at Belgorod in Russia at the age of 
140 who had passed the whole of his phenomenally long life as a 
professional beggar. His father was a beggar before him and the 


BROX PARK, WHERE THE INTERNATIONAL MATCH WAS PLAYED 


[he smaller photograph in the right-hand corner shows the appearance of the stand after the accident 
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“commandment with a promise” was fulfilled 
in his case, for he ‘‘ honoured his father ” by 
following his example, and no one can deny 
that “his days were long in the land.” He 
lived a comfortable and varied existence, alter- 
nately posing as a cripple or as a blind and dumb man ; he never 
knew want nor worry either, for though he married nine times 
whenever his wife bored him he quietly cut the gordian knot by 
leaving her, setting up in another town, and marrying again. The 
preservative qualities of selfishness and laziness could hardly be 
better exemplified than by the life of this consistent patriarch. 


An Interesting Infant.—The birth of an eland calf in the Zoo- 
logical Gardens—the first produce of a new herd—recalls the fact 
that when Lord Derby’s herd passed by bequest into the possession 
of the society in 1851 great hopes were entertained that this magni- 
ficent antelope would be acclimatised as a park animal. The herd 
died out, and though the calves purchased from the society by Lord 
Hill and the Marquis of Breadalbane throve and in due time bred, 
in a few years their herds were dispersed, and the hope of acclimatisa- 
tion was frustrated. Now there are three well-grown animals and 
a calf in the Zoological Gardens, and the president, the Duke of 
Bedford, K.G., has a much larger stock at Woburn Abbey, so that it 
is to be hoped a systematic attempt will be made to acclimatise and 
domesticate the eland in this country. The eland would not only be 
an ornament to our parks but of economic value, for its flesh has the 
reputation of being the best game meat in South Africa. 


Peeresses who Sink.—The fiat has gone forth that a peeress 
who has remarried a peer of lower degree must take the 
precedence of her last husband. For example, the Duchess of 
Buckingham will attend the coronation as Countess Egerton of 
Tatton. Few women willingly forego a title that they have once 
possessed, but there are instances of such a renunciation. Anne 
Lady Hylton, stepmother of the present peer, was once Countess of 
Dunraven, and Lady Jane Lindsay, sister of the late Duke of 
Westminster, was first married to a fo:rmer Lord Muncaster. The 
most recent examples are those of Mrs. George Cornwal’is-West and 
Jemima Countess of Darnley. 


The ‘‘Lady’”’ Diplomat.—We have grown accustomed to lady 
doctors, lady dentists, lady barbers, and lady advocates, but we 
never expected to hear of the lady diplomat. She has arrived, 
however. M. Delcassé recently appointed Mdlle. Jeanne de 
Villeneuve secretary to the French consulate-general in New York, 
This is believed to be the first time a woman has received an 
appointment in the diplomatic service. 
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A Cecil Rhodes Story.——-A correspondent 
sends me the following story of Cecil Rhodes 
which apparently shows that the great empire- 
builder could occasionally be as narrow- 
minded as less distinguished persons. Some 
seven or eight years ago, shortly after the first Matabele War, 
Cecil Rhodes, accompanied by Dr. Jim, paid a visit to Oxford. 
At a breakfast given to him by the provost of Oriel, Rhodes 


“GREAT DRIVE” 


IN THE TRANSVAAL 


THE 


One of the armoured trains which took part in it 


asked an undergraduate who was sitting next to him what he 
was going to do after leaving Oxford. “Iam going to the Bar,” 
replied the undergraduate. ‘‘ Eaten any dinners ?” continued Rhodes. 
When the undergraduate replied that he had, Rhodes asked him had 
he met any of the black students of the Inner Temple, and what he 
thought of them. The undergraduate replied that he had often sat 
next to them at dinner and found them very decent fellows. “ Would 
you sit next to one of them by choice, and do you talk to them just 
as if they were whites?” On the undergraduate replying that of 
course he did, Rhodes said, “ Ah ! that is one of the things I cannot 
quite understand. I suppose it is the instinct of self-preservation 
acquired in South Africa, but nothing would ever induce me 
under any circumstances to treat a black as if he were a 
white.” 


In the Studios.—There cannot be a doubt but that the 
visiting of studios on “ Show Sunday ” is now somewhat in a 
period of decay. I, however, found considerable interest in a 
visit to two studios in my immediate neighbourhood—those 
of Mr, Frampton and Mr. Stanhope Forbes. Mr. Frampton’s 
studio contains so many charming examples of his skill, apart 
from the three busts that he is sending to the Academy ; 
Mr. Stanhope Forbes, as is natural for one who spends most 
of his life on the Cornish coast, has a delightful sea piece and 
an entirely admirable picture of country life. 


“A Great Artist's Work.—Mr. W. G. Orchardson’s 
picture for the forthcoming Royal Academy depicts a 
scene in the life of Czesar Borgia. A table is laid out 
of doors with wine and fruit. Czsar Borgia in the 
picturesque dress of the time is seated looking at the 
victim he has just poisoned. The face of the murdered 
man is not seen, for his head leans on the table and 
his arms are stretched out. The background is a dark 
wood full of mystery, and one can just see the wal's of 
the castle belonging to Borgia. Though the figures 
are small they are impressive; the face of Borgia 
is characteristic of determination and cruelty. The 
dresses are fine schemes of colour. Besides this picture 
Mr. Orchardson has painted two men’s portraits. 


Free Silver.—The unhappy caterer for the luncheon given to 
Prince Henry at New York has, we are given to understand, been 
nearly ruined by the hero-worshipping propensity of the guests on 
that occasion, who carried away various articles of plate, even to 
the very spoons and forks. The worthy caterer, it is clear, is the 
victim of a too fanatical enthusiasm on the part of his clients for 
free silver. 


A Motor-car Tour.—Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt, who has come over 
to Europe with his wonderful fifty-five horse-power motor car with the 
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intention of making a three months’ tour 
therein through Europe, has already got intc 
trouble for furious driving. He was arrested 
last week at Le Luc in the department of the 
Var (France), and as he and his companion, 
Mr. D, W. Bishop, are innocent of any language but their native 
American they were detained in durance vile for several hours. 
before being allowed to continue their route with a caution. One 
can hardly blame the authorities, for a fifty-five horse- 
power engine careering madly along a high road 
approaches too near to the death-dealing possibilities. 
of the car of Juggernaut to be viewe | with equanimity. 


Annexing Creation.—The American invasion con- 
‘tinues. Having annexed most of our theatres, our 
- iron foundries, our boots, and our tobacco, that enter- 

rising nation have come to ‘the conclusion they 
should plant the conqueror’s foot in conquered 
London and havea club of their own. The Avon- 
‘dale Hotel, Piccadilly, has been acquired by a 
syndicate and is to be converted as soon as possible 
into a club. Twenty thousand pounds are to be spent 
on the structural alterations of the first two floors. 
alone, the furniture and decoration of the club being 
a separate item. The work is being pushed on as 
rapidly as possible, and it is hoped that the club will 
be ready to open its doors to its members in coronation 
week, when its situation opposite the end of St. 
James’s Street will certainly afford one of the best 
points of view along the whole route of the procession. 
The membership is to be limited to 1,000, the 
entrance fee is £50, and the annual. subscription £15. 
One of the social features of the club will be the coaching and 
motoring parties which will leave its doors daily during the season. 


A Well-known Name.—That clever first novel, Zhe Wistons, 
published by Fisher Unwin, is written by the late Richard Cobden’s. 
second daughter, Mrs. Cobden Lickert. Richard Cobden’s third 
daughter is the wife of Fisher Unwin, the enterprising publisher ; 
the eldest daughter is a Mrs. Fisher, and the fourth is the wife of 
the artistic bookbinder, Mr. Sanderson. 


More Metaphors.—Mrs. Malaprop is not always of the feminine 
gender. The Epsom Urban Council lately passed a resolution 
thanking Lord Rosebery for serving on the council. The 
chairman made the remarkable statement that the services 
Lord Rosebery had rendered that assembly had “ added 
one more sparklet to the lustre of his face.” Meanwhile 
Lord Rosebery, his lustrous face and his sparklets, is 
yachting in the Mediterranean, and after visiting his 
daughter at San Remo has gone on to Naples, where he 
has a beautiful villa at Posilippo. 


Triumph of Motor Cars.—One of the results of the 
past hunting season has been the complete triumph of 
motor cars. At first there was a dead set against them. 
One or two masters of the martinet kind endeavoured to 
taboo them by issuing notices warning them off meets. 
When the Duke and Duchess of Beaufort met with their 
motor accident there was scant sympathy among the old- 
fashioned hunting people owing to dislike of the vehicle. 
The motorists, however, persistently disregarded the taboos 
and the dislikes, and motors have become very 
ordinary objects at meets. Next season the 
fashion cannot fail to spread. It only remains. 
for the King to take a party from Sandringham 
in his motor to attend a meet of some Norfolk 
hounds. 


Many Happy Returns to.—Apri/l 16: 
Sir Albert Woods, 1816; Lord Granby, 
1852; Lord Ebrington, 1854. April 17: 
Lord Grimston, 1880; Lord Carlton, 1892; Lieut.-General Sir 
F. Forestier-Walker, 1844. April 18: Lord Lanesborough, 
1839: Lord Stamford, 1850; Lord Seafield, 1876. April 19: 
Lord Cork, 1829; Lord Boringdon, 1877; Lord Bellew, 1855. 
April 20: Princess Beatrice of Saxe-Coburg; King Charles of 
Roumania, 1839; Lord Templetown, 1853, April 21: Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts; Lord Ellenborough, 1856; Lord Moore, 1884. 


April 22: Princess Frederick Charles of Hesse; Miss Ada 
Rehan; Lord Dartrey, 1842; Mr. Philip J. Bailey, 1816. April 
23: Prince Henry of Pless, 1861; Lord Northampton, 1851 + 


Mr, Chauncey Depew, 1834, 
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At the Countess of Lytton’s Wedding. 


MISS EVE BALFOUR THE HON. MAYNARD GREVILLE 


Mr. Gerald Balfour's youngest daughter Lady Warwick's youngest son 
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For the Stamp Collector.—Some light is thrown on 
the ways of the stamp collector by the fact that while 
the large colonies are not hurrying themselves over- 
much to issue new stamps the smallest ones are 
tumbling over one another in their haste to get out 
new issues. The Cayman Islands, for instance, have 
produced some beautifully printed stamps with the 
King’s head. Has everyone heard of the Cayman 
Islands? They are smallish islands off Jamaica. Their 
postage is by no means excessive or frequent, but on 
the other hand the prospect of raising revenue without 
taxation is very attractive. In fact, the reason why they 
were in such a hurry to issue new stamps was that the 
collectors are eager for new colonial issues and would 
buy. When the big colonies send out their issues the 
small ones will have to take a back seat. 


A Meaningless Phrase.—The phrase, ‘ test match,” 
which has been so much in evidence lately in con- 
nection with cricket in Australia, has practically no 
meaning as applied to the matches themselves. The 
misnomer which has now become current in the newspapers seems 
to be derived from the old practice of selecting the best possible 
team in both countries for the purpose of finding the best men 
available. The use of a word as applied to a match between the 
actual English and Australian teams, either here or in Australia, is 
just as meaningless as the word would be if applied to a match 
between two English counties, It is, in short, one of those words 
which get into currency in the press with a definite meaning and 
as a matter of habit are retained after they have lost it. 


The Marquis and the Fire Extinguisher.—AZvofos of the Mar- 
quis of Anglesey, whose famous private pantomime has at last 
ceased, there is a story told of his father. Upon one occasion he 
ordered a large number of fire extinguishers. The butler having 
arranged them all over the place told him there were a dozen left 
over. ‘Put them in my coffin,” said the marquis sadly, “I shall 
need them.” 


. Character from the Tongue.—When the doctor is called to a 
patient he says, “Let me see your tongue,” but it is not for the 
same reason that society is now showing that unruly member when 
asked the same question. The latest fad competing with palmistry 
is ‘‘ glossomanicie,” or ‘linguistologie,’” meaning no less than the 
delineation of character from the shape of the tongue. According to 
the new science a big tongue indicates frankness, a short tongue 
dissimulation, a large tongue generous feelings, a narrow tongue 
concentration of ideas. Long and broad tongues indicate capacity 
to talk but not speak the truth; shortness and narrowness are the 
signs of Machiavellian lying. 


A Menu Fad.-—Hand-written menus are a fad with the diners at 
some of the best and most frequented restaurants in Paris, and pro- 
prietors anxious to humour their patrons’ every whim are eagerness 
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A striking snapshot taken recently by a ‘‘ Tatler’ reader 


itself to gratify them in this particular, Menu writing has now 
become an art. The menu scribe can write the finest copperplate: 
with even greater ease and swiftness than most people can scrawl, 
At decorative as well as scroll work and pen and ink sketching he is. 
just as skilful and artistic. Every day at a stated time he calls at 
certain restaurants to execute any orders they may have for him, 
As soon as he arrives he receives a number of slips of paper on 
which the chef has written out the menus for the day. On each. 
slip is marked the number of copies required. Then and there in 
the office of the establishment the scribe sits down and does his 
work, and when his task is concluded makes his way to_another 
restaurant, where he repeats the same process. 


Cecil Rhodes’s Home.—The precise meaning of the name of 
Mr. Rhodes’s house at Cape Town has caused almost as much 
difficulty as its pronunciation. All sorts of explanations have been 
given in various newspapers, but most of those have been in the 
nature of guesses. As a matter of fact Groote Schuur simply means. 
“ creat rent,” and the house was so called from its facing a chasm or 
rent in the Table Mountain, not unlike the famous Devil’s Bit in 
Tipperary in Ireland. 

Getting in Time.—Not for many years have so many private 
balls, receptions, and other parties been announced for the end of 
this month and the beginning of May. Of late years the tendency 
has been for the season to wait till the middle of May before the 
programme began to get crowded, and dances in April were as rare 
as marriages in May. This season promises to create a record, In 
the first place the wife of the Foreign Secretary gives two large: 
receptions in April. In the second, the last fortnight of the month 
promises to be crowded with dances nightly. The explanation, of 
course, is that the private hostesses want to begin early in order to: 
get the private season over before the coronation festivities begin. 


THE SEVEN MILES WALKING MATCH AT THE LONDON ATHLETIC CLUB SPORTS 


The race was won by W. J. Sturgess, who for many years has been the best long-distance walker in England 
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District Visitor: Why Tommy! you don’t say how d’ye do with the left hand, do you? 
Tommy: No, mum, | only shake wiv it 
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The Glaswegian Chief.—The new Chief 


Constable of Glasgow, Mr. James Verdier GOSSIP OF THE HOUR. 


Stevenson, has had an interesting career. 
His boyhood was spent “upon the Shannon 
shore” in the same neighbourhood that 
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The Sultan and Ping-pong.—When will 
ping-pong cease its all-conquering advance ? 
It has set society scrambling on all fours, it 
has invaded the hospitals, no self-respecting 
tavern is now without it, and every depart- 


amused and instructed Mr. T. P. O’Connor ‘‘ in the days of his ment in the civil service has its club team. The latest and least-to- 
youth.” Mr. Stevenson left the old public school at Santry in be-expected place it has conquered is the harem of the Sultan of 


1876 to take a minor clerkship in the paymaster-general’s office, 


THE CHINESE DERBY © 
The race for the Challenge Cup at the Jockey Club Meeting at Hong Kong 


Turkey, wherein it flourishes exceedingly, the efforts of his fat ladies 


to get the balls over the net affording, it is said, the 
‘Purple Emperor” much amusement. His opinion 
on the merits of the game will no doubt be slightly 
altered the first time a stray ball hits him in his 
imperial eye. 


A Franco-American Alliance.—Another French 
duke is going to regild his family shield with American 
dollars. The young Duc de Chaulnes is shortly 
going to marry Miss Gebhard, one of the many fair 
daughters of America who share the opinion of their 
parents that America may be a good country for 
“‘ poppa” to make dollars in, but an excellent one 
for his family to live out of. The Duc de Chaulnes 
is the son of Princess Sophie Galitza, whose beauty 
and extraordinary exploits and eccentricities kept 
Paris and Europe agape in the late seventies 
and early eighties. The severity and bitter enmity 
of her mother-in-law, the Duchesse de Chevreuse, a 
typical delle mere sans merci, was generally sup- 
posed to have largely aided in driving the young 
beauty to extremes. The beautiful wild bird died 
in the full flower of her loveliness in 1883. Paris 
still recalls her as one of a famous trio of beauties, 
the other two being Zena Skobeleff—the daughter of 


but luckily he soon obtained a nomination as an officer of the the tamous Russian general, who married the Duc Eugéne de Leuch- 
Royal Irish Constabulary, and at the time of his selection for the tenburg and was known for many years as Comtesse de Beauharnais 
Glasgow appointment was in charge of a district in the north of until the marriage was recognised by the late Czar—and Comtesse 


Ireland, He is very tall, very quiet in voice and manner, and at one 
time suffered a good deal from a temporary weakness of the eyes. 


A City Presentation.—In recognition of his services to the City 
the friends of the late Lord Mayor are presenting him with « 
full-length portrait of himself in the official robes. Sir Frank 
Green, who made a very satisfactory chief magistrate, is a 
wealthy paper merchant who came originally from Maidstone, 
and who proudly blazons on his knightly shield arms 
granted with a baronetcy to General Green two centuries 
ago for services at Gibraltar. The baronetcy is extinct, 
but the blazonry survives. Sir Frank Green married 
a daughter of Joseph Haydn, whose Dictionary of 
Pates is an enduring monument; and Sir 
Frank’s daughter, Miss Kathleen Haydn 
Green, justified her literary ancestry by 
appearing as a poetess and president of 
the Women Writers’ Club during the 
time she acted as Lady Mayoress at 
the Mansion House. | have even 
heard that she has perpetrated a 


play or two, but I decline to 
make such a serious accusation 
on insufficient evidence. 


The Mantle of Elijah.— 
There is much discussion as to 
the probable successor of the 
late Cecil Khodes as empire- 
maker in Africa, but at present 
the general impression is summed 
up in the doubt whether there is 
any living public man whose in- 
tellectual stature is sufficient to 
carry the mantle of Elijah. In 
Rhodesia Mr. Rhodes will pro- 
bably be replaced politically by 
Earl Grey and financially by Mr. 
Beit. But as it is evident that 
neither will—nor can—really fill 
his place in the particular sphere 
selected, so it is obvious that 
neither can make even a pretence 


Emmanuel Potocka. 


Otero.—Madame Otero is evidently desirous of 
emulating the exploits of the famous Madame Angot when she made 
her balloon journey, for she has given an order to an engineer in 
Brussels to construct for her an airship wherein she means to arrive 
at Biarritz next August. Madame Otero, however, has no idea 
of entrusting her valuable person to the caprices of rude 
Boreas ; her airship is to be safely moored by a steel hawser 
to an automobile, whose terrestrial progress will guide the 
goddess in the car 100 ft. above. In the eveiit of an 
accident the goddess will descend to earth by a rope 


ladder hanging from the airship. It is almost to 
be hoped that some small accident will happen, 
as the spectacle of La Belle Otero ciinging 
like some gorgeous spider in mid-air to a 
rope ladder is too tempting a prospect to 
forego. The lady will probably wear 
her famous bolero of jewels which 
caused such a sensation last 
autumn in the window of a 
jeweller in the Rue de la Paix, 
and Biarritz will probably be 
crowded on the occasion, 


A Plague of Moles. — It 
should be good news to the 
fashionable feminine world to 
hear that south Lincolnshire is 
suffering from a plague of moles, 
which are said to abound in 
thousands, If the farmers were 
wise they would employ mole- 
catchers to catch the _ little 
animals for their fur, which has 
been so fashionable all the 
winter, and they would probably 
not only rid their land from a 
plague which seriously interferes 
with farming but also reap a 
nice harvest in coin of the 
realm, for London furriers and 
tailors will be only too glad to 


of filling it in the double capacity The above is a facsimile of the envelope addressed to ‘‘The Tatler” office have the lovely soft skins, which 


and in its relation to what the 
Germans call “ world politics.” 
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and containing designs for our Yeomanry Uniform Competition. The effect 
of the various assaults of red tape to which the letter was subjected pre- e 
vented it reaching the office till six weeks after the competition closed other things, for motor coats. 


are admirably adapted, among 
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ARTISTS IN THEIR. STUDIOS 


Mr. G. J. Frampton, the New Royal Academician, in St. John’s Wood. 


copyrighted for "The Tatler" by Mr, Hodsoll, the photographer 


Mr. George J. Frampton, the new Royal Academician, is one of our leading sculptors. He has executed a great many memorials and statues, including a 

magnificent memorial to Queen Victoria, recently unveiled at Calcutta by the Viceroy, and a statue of St. Mungo for Glasgow. He is sending to the next 

Royal Academy Exhibition a bust of Chaucer, one of Lady Granby, and one of Mr. Alfred East, A.R.A. Mr. Frampton enjoys the affectionate regard of 
all who know him. Mrs. Frampton is an artist of talent and distinction 
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The Army Racquet Cup.—Though in- 
stituted as long ago as 1892 the cup which 
is the emblem of the Army Racquet Cham- 
pionship has only had four holders. With two 
brilliant players of the class of J. C. B. East- 
wood and Eustace Crawley, a sportsman of 
many parts, the 12th Lancers at the outset 
had practically a monopoly of it, winning it 
six times in the first seven years. The 
Sappers, with J. E.O. H. Hamilton and E, 
M. Blair, were successful in 1895, and the 
King’s Shropshire Light Infantry with two 
fine cricketers and all-round athletes, Colonel 
J. Spens and E. M. Sprot, in 1899. For the 
last two years it has been in the safe keeping 
of the 2nd Battalion of the Highland Light 
Infantry, a good sporting regiment. H. Bal- 
four Bryant, who was one of the winning 
pair both times, had P. 
Bramwell Davis for his 
partner in the recent 
competition at Prince’s, 
when the rst Battalion 
of the Grenadier Guards 
were beaten. The cup 
was given by the com- 
mittee of Prince’s Club. 


Death as Made by 
Martial Law.—The exe- 
cution of the Australian 
officers in South Africa— 
perhaps the most painful 
episode of the whole 
campaign—directs atten- 
tion to the grim subject 
of death as made by 
martial law. Active ser- 


vice changes instantly 
the position of the British 
soldier, and offences 


which in time of peace 
are visited with trifling 
punishment are met 
under the altered con- 
ditions with the most 
rigid penalties. For ex- 
ample, desertion, frau- 
dulent enlistment, and 
absence without leave are 
offences which in time of 
peace are punished with 
tolerable leniency, but if 
a man who is on active 
service, or under orders 
for active service, deserts 
or attempts to desert, or 
even persuades or tries 
to persuade any person 
subject to military law 
to desert, he is liable to 
suffer death. This last 
sentence of the law, in- 
deed, stands out often 
and in appalling clearness in the Army Act. 
That measure bristles with statements of 
offences which are punishable with death. 


Subject to Military Law. —It will be 
news to many who complain of inadequate 
punishment for military offences at the front 
that every person subject to military law— 
and this means on active service not only 
officers and men, but also camp followers, 
sutlers, and correspondents—is liable to suffer 
death for such offences as shamefully aban- 
doning or delivering up any garrison, place, 
post, or guard; shamefully casting away 
arms, ammunition, or tools in the presence 
of the enemy; treacherously holding corre- 
spondence with the enemy, or assisting the 
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enemy in any way. To send a flag of truce 
to the enemy through cowardice, or to mis- 
behave or induce others to misbehave before 
the enemy in such a manner as to show 
cowardice, are offences punishable with death. 


An Unforeseen Case.—There are, indeed, 
so many offences punishable with the for- 
feiture of life that one can only marvel at 
the extraordinary absence of the infliction of 
this terrible penalty on British officers and 
men. It speaks well for the vast number of 
troops who have been to the war and are still 


THE WINNERS OF THE ARMY RACQUET CHALLENGE 


H. Balfour Bryant and P. Bramwell Davis 


serving that the infliction of the death penalty 
has been practically unknown. The deplor- 
able case of the Australian officers is alto- 
gether exceptional ; so unforeseen, indeed, was 
such an offence as theirs that the King’s 
Regulations do not provide specifically for its 
treatment. 


The ‘‘ Victory’s” Historian.—It is to the 
Hydrographer to the Admiralty, Rear-Admiral 
Sir William J. L. Wharton, that we owe one 
of the most complete histories of a ship ever 
written. This is his short history of H.M.S. 
Victory, with particulars of the battle of 
Trafalgar and the death of Nelson. Admiral 
Wharton, who was a lieutenant at the time he 
compiled the little volume, made it a labour 
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of love, as the proceeds of sales go to benefit 
the Seamen and Marines’ Orphan School and 
Female Orphan Home, Admiral Wharton 
has occupied his present important position in 
the civil department of the navy since 1884. 
He is essentially. a man of science, and 
although he has not seen any active service 
still the navy and many learned bodies owe 
hima heavy debt of gratitude. One of his best 
performances has been the editing of Captain 
Cook’s journal during the first voyage round 
the world in 1768-71, 


Breaking Links,—The living links which 
bind the navy of to-day with the navy of the 
past are being slowly broken. Death has 
just removed one of the few survivors of a 
disaster to a British ship of war which has 
passed from general re- 
membrance — the Rey. 
John Erskine, M.A., who 
was chaplain of H.M.S. 
Bombay, eighty - four 
guns, when she took fire 
and blew up off Monte 
Video in 1864. Of his 
companions, Rear - Ad- 
miral E. S, Poé, M.V.O., 
and Lieut.-Colonel W., 
A. Delacombe survive. 
Colonel Delacombe, who 
was chief constable of 
Derby from 1876-98, 
commanded the Royal 
Marines in the Bomébay. 
No fewer than ninety- 
seven officers and men 
perished; of these 
thirty-four were marines. 
Every sentry died at his 
post. 


The Burning of the 
“Goliath.”— Another 
terrible catastrophe is 
recalled by the retire- 
ment from the command 
of the Lxmouth of Cap- 
tain William S. Bour- 
chier, who has held the 
post for more than a 
quarter of a century. It 
has been his lot to do 
much of that quiet and 
—by the public—unseen 
work on which the naval 
efficiency of the Empire 
so largely depends, for 
since 1870 Captain Bour- 
chier has been respon- 
sible for the training of 
nearly 10,000 lads. In 
1870 he was appointed 
to the command of the 
Goliath training ship. On December 22, 
1875, the upsetting of a lamp caused the 
destruction of the ship by fire and the loss 
of twenty-one lives. The captain was the 
last to leave, and it was only his cool courage 
which prevented the fire from doing even 
more terrible mischief. For his conduct at 
the time he received the silver medal of the 
Liverpool Shipwreck and Humane Society. 


Lafayette 


CUP 


Cycles Triumphant.—More extensive pre- 
mises have been secured by the Triumph Cycle 
Company, Ltd., for their London depét at 
Nos. 4 and 5, Holborn Viaduct. ‘These pre- 
mises are provided with an excellent frontage, 
whilst there is a spacious interior consisting of 
show-rooms, stock-rooms and repair shop. 
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MAINLY ABOUT 
DOGS. 


“LADY BUDGE” “CAPTAIN MONTE” “MAGGIE DEE” 
Boston terriers, the property of Dr. J. V. Motts. The dog of the day in America 


“ JOCKO” THE CAPE HUNTING DOG 


Owned by H.M. the King. A ) 4; The only specimen brought 
leading dog of the Jackson- f é to England. Now in the 
Harmsworth expedition — = 3 ‘ Zoological Gardens 


A STUDY IN BLACK 
AND WHITE 


The Hon. Mrs. McLaren 
Morrison's Indian ser- 
vant with her team of 


Iceland dogs 


““ WHYMPS ""—One of the best black pugs of the day ** CHENO "—A typical specimen of the Chinese hairless dog 


TF 


# GROUP OF LADY ALG=ERNON GORDON-LENNOX’S CELEERATED PEKINESE 
The Goodwood strain has been kept pure for nearly half a century 
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SOME SOCIAL CHANGES WHICH I HAVE SEEN 
By George W. E. Russell. 


VIII. 


M r. J. A. Froude once told me that he did 

notin the least mind the accusation 
which was brought against him (certainly not 
without reason) of being prejudiced. ‘A good 
stiff prejudice,” he said, “is a very useful 
thing. It is like a rusty weathercock. It 
will yield to a strong and long-continued blast 
of argument and proof but it does not veer 
round and round in compliance with every 
shifting current of opinion.” 

What Mr. Froude expressed other people 
felt, though perhaps they would not have 
cared to avow it so honestly. 

One of the most notable changes which I 
have seen is the decay of prejudice. In old 
days people felt strongly and spoke strongly, 
and acted as they spoke. In every con- 
troversy they were absolutely certain that they 
were right and that the other side was wrong, 
and they did not mince their words when they 
expressed their opinions.’ 

The tst Lord Leicester of the present 
creation (1775-1844) told my father (1807- 
94) that when he was a boy his grandfather 
had taken him on his knee and said, “ Now, 
my dear Tom, whatever else you do in life mind 
you never trust a Tory,” and Lord Leicester 
added, ‘‘ I never have, and, by George, I never 
will.” On the other hand, when Dr. Longley, 
afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, did 
homage on his appointment to the see of 
Ripon, King William IV. said, “ Bishop of 
Ripon, I charge you, as you shall answer 
before Almighty God, that you never by word 
or deed give encouragement to those d 
Whigs who would upset the Church of 
England.” 

John Keble, the gentle saint of the Trac- 
tarian movement, when he saw the Whigs 
preparing to attack the property of the Church 
proclaimed that the time had come when 
“scoundrels should be called scoundrels.” 
And the Tractarians had no monopoly of 
their vigorous invective, for when their 
famous 7yact XC incurred the censure of 
an Evangelical dean he urbanely remarked 
that “‘ he would be sorry to trust the author 
of that tract with his purse.” 

Macaulay, on the morning after a trium- 
phant division in which the Whigs had saved 
their places by a majority of seventy-nine, 
wrote triumphantly to his sister :— 


So hang the dirty Tories, and let them starve and pine, 
And hurrah! for the majority of glorious seventy-nine, 


The same cordial partisan wrote of a 
political opponent that he was “a bad, a very 
bad, man ; a disgrace to politics and to litera- 
ture,” and of an acquaintance who had 
offended him socially, “ his power is gone ; his 
spite immortal—a dead nettle.” 

The great and good Lord Shaftesbury, 
repudiating the theology of Ecce Homo, 
pronounced it “the most pestilential book 
ever vomited from the jaws of Hell,” and 
dividing his political favours with admirable 
impartiality he denounced “ the brazen faces, 
low insults, and accursed effrontery ” of the 
Radicals; declared that Mr. Gladstone’s 
“‘ public life had Jong been an effort to retain 
his principles and yet not lose his position,” 
and dismissed Lord Beaconsfield as “a leper 
without principle, without feeling, without 
regard to anything, human or divine, beyond 


his personal ambition.” In the same spirit of 
hearty prejudice Bishop Wilberforce deplored 
the political exigencies which had driven his 
friend, Gladstone, into “the foul arms of the 
Whigs.” In the opposite camp was ranged 
a lady, well remembered in the inner circles 
of Whiggery, who never. would enter a four- 
wheeled cab until she had elicited from the 
driver that he ways not a Puseyite and was 
a Whig. 

“Mamma,” asked a little girl of a 
great Whig who from her cradle had heard 
nothing but denunciation of her father’s 
political opponents, “are Tories born wicked 
or do they grow wicked afterwards?” And 
her mother judiciously replied, ‘‘My dear, 
they are born wicked and grow worse.” 

But alas! they are “gone down to 
Hades, even many stalwart sons of heroes,” 
—with King William at their head, and Lord 
Shaftesbury and Lord Leicester, and Keble 
and Macaulay and Froude in his wake—men 
who knew what they believed and, knowing it, 
were not ashamed to avow it, and saw little to 
praise or like in the adherents of a contrary 
opinion. 

They are gone, and we are left—an unpreju- 
diced but an invertebrate and a flaccid gene- 
ration, No one seems to believe anything 
very firmly. No one has the slightest notion 
of putting himself to any inconvenience for 
his belief. No one dreams of disliking or 
distrusting a political or religious opponent or 
of treating difference of opinion as a line of 
social cleavage. 

In old days, King Leopold of Belgium told 
Bishop Wilberforce that ‘‘ the only position for 
a Church was to say, ‘ Believe this or you are 
damned.’” To-day nothing in religion is re- 
garded as unquestionably true. When the 
late Archbishop of Canterbury first became 
acquainted with society in London he asked in 
shocked amazement, ‘‘ What do these people 
believe ?”—and no very satisfactory answer 
was forthcoming. If society has any religious 
beliefs (and this is more than questionable) it 
holds them with the loosest grasp and is on 
the easiest terms of intercourse with every other 
belief and unbelief. The most fashionable 
teachers of religion have one eye nervously 
fixed on the ever-shifting currents of negation, 
talk plausibly about putting the Faith in its 
proper relation with modern thought, and toil 
panting in the wake of science, only to find 
each fresh theory exploded just at the moment 
when they have managed to apprehend it. 

We used to be taught in our nurseries that 
when “ Old Daddy Longlegs wouldn’t say his 
prayers ” it was our duty to “take him by the 
left leg and throw him downstairs,” and the 
student of folklore will be pleased to observe 
in this ditty the immemorial inclination of 
mankind to punish people who will not square 
their religion with ours. ‘The spirit of reli- 
gious persecution dies hard, but the decay of 
prejudice has sapped its strength. It does not 
thrive in the atmosphere of modern indif- 
ferentism, and admirable ladies who believe 
that Ritualists ride donkeys on Palm Sunday 
and sacrifice lambs on Good Friday find it 
difficult to revive the cry of ‘‘No Popery ” 
with any practical effect. 

The decay of prejudice in the sphere of 
politics is even more remarkable than in that 
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of religion. n old days political agreement 
was a strong anda constraining bond, Wher 
people saw a clear right and wrong in politics 
they governed their private as well as their 
public life accordingly. People who held the 
same political beliefs lived and died together. 
In society and hospitality, in work and re- 
creation, in journalism and_ literature—even 
in such seemingly-indifferent matters as art 
and the drama—they were closely and per- 
manently associated. 

Eton was supposed to cherish a romantic 
affection for the Stuarts and therefore to be a 
fit training place for sucking Tories. Harrow 
had always been Hanoverian, and therefore 
attracted little Whigs to its Hill. Oxford, with 
its Caroline theology and Jacobite tradition, 
was the Tory university. Cambridge was 
the nursing-mother of Whigs until Edinburgh, 
under the influence of Jeffrey and Brougham, 
tore her babes from her breast. In society 
you must choose between the Duchess of 
Devonshire and the Duchess of Gordon, or, 
in a later generation, between Lady Holland 
and Lady Jersey. In clubland the width of 
St. James’s Street marked a dividing line of 
abysmal depth, and to this day “Grillons” 
remains the memorial of an attempt, then 
unique, to bring politicians of opposite sides 
together in social intercourse. On the one 
side stood Scott—where Burke had stood before 
him—the Guardian Angel of Monarchy and 
Aristocracy, on the other were Shelley and 
Byron, and (till they turned their coats) the 
Emancipated Singers of Freedom and 
Humanity. The two political parties had even 
their favourite actors, and the Tories swore by 
Kemble while the Whigs roared for Kean. 

Then, as now, the Tories were a wealthy, 
powerful, and highly organised confederacy. 
The Whigs were notoriously a family party. 
From John, Lord Gower, who died in 1754, 
and was the great-great-great-grandfather of 
the present Duke of Sutherland, descend all 
the Gowers, Levesons, Howards, Cavendishcs, 
Grosvenors, and Russells who walk on the face 
of the earth, and Sir William Harcourt must 
by no means be forgotten. Well might 
Thackeray exclaim, “I’m not a Whig; but 
oh, how I should like to be one.” 

Lord Beaconsfield described in Coningsby 
how the Radical manufacturer, sending his 
boy to Eton, charged him to form no intimacies 
with his father’s hereditary foes. This may 
have been a flight of fancy, but certainly when 
alad was going to Oxford or Cambridge his 
parents and family friends would warn him 
‘against entering into friendships with the other 
side. The university clubs he joined and the 
votes he gave at the Union were watched with 
anxious care. He was early initiated into the 
political society to which his father belonged. 
Extraneous intimacies were regarded with the 
most suspicious anxiety. Mothers did all 
they knew to make their darlings acquainted 
with daughters of families whose political 
faith was pure, and I have myself learned, by 
not remote tradition, the indignant horror 
which pervaded a great Whig family when 
the heir-presumptive to its honours married 
the daughter of a Tory Lord Chamberlain. 
“That girl will ruin the politics of the family 
and undo the effects of 200 years” was the 
prophesy, and I have seen it fulfilled. 
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Ellis & Walery 
THE DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND AND HER TWO SONS 


The Marquis of Stafford, born 1888, and Lord Alistair Leveson-Gower, born 1890 
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Girlish Grandmothers.—In spite of the 
fact that this is to be a boy-and-girl season, 
not alone the smart young women of to-day 
carry everything before them, but there is 
more than a measure of truth in the statement 
that the grandmothers of the new century can 
positively succeed in overshadowing their 
girlish granddaughters. Our gracious Queen 
is always quoted as one of the youngest-look- 
ing of grandmothers, and it is really difficult 
to realise the relation in which she stands to 
the little Ladies Duff, now growing into big 
girls ; whilst when she is taken in a group 
with her daughters her slender, young-looking 
figure would not lead one to imagine that she 
stands in the relation of mother to the trio of 
princesses. 


Her Grace of Chatsworth.—And who can 
imagine that her grace of Devonshire is 
actually a great-grandmother, thanks to the 
arrival last autumn of that little lady who 
also makes Consuelo Duchess of Manchester 
a grandmother, the babe in question being 
the first-born of her son, the Duke of Man- 
chester, whose union with Miss Zimmermann 
was the first of a number of secret marriages 
which have interested society the last year or 
so. Then there is Georgina Countess of 
Dudley with quite a flock of lovely little grand- 
children. In some ways she may be com- 
pared to Mrs. Walford’s heroine, the ‘‘ Baby’s 
Grandmother,” for she is really more 
vivacious and youthful in her manner than 
her daughter, Lady Wolverton, who has the 
same slender figure, graceful carriage, and 
chiselled features as her mother, but with less 
animation and a certain severity of manner 
—with more, in fact, of the “ stand-offishness ” 
which Max O’Rell so much admires. 


MRS. ARTHUR PAGET’S TWIN SONS 
Arthur George and Wyndham Reginald 


Lady Mackenzie of Glen 
muick.—It is so often said that a 
mother looks as young as her 
daughters that one is tempted to 
think the remark an exaggeration, 
but Mrs. Charles Wilson, another 
beautiful young grandmother, 
really scarcely looked the 7d/e she 
fulfilled when her son was united 
last year to Lord Carrington’s 
eldest daughter. Three of Mrs. 
Wilson’s beautiful daughters are 
married, although only one has 
any family at present. The wife 
of Sir Allan Mackenzie of Glen- 
muick is another of these early- 
made grandmothers, her only 
daughter becoming Lady Kil- 
marnock whilst still in her teens, 
and presenting her husband with 
a son and heir last year. Lady 
Mackenzie, it may be remembered, 
was in a dreadful railway accident 
near Slough last year and suffered 
considerably from the shock. 


B.-P.’s_ Brother.—Mr. Frank 
Baden-Powell, whose engagement 
to Miss Watt has just been an- 
nounced, is one of the many able 
sons of Mrs. Baden-Powell of St. 
George’s Place, Hyde Park 
Corner, and a brother of the hero 
of Mafeking. A barrister-at-law 
and a master of arts he has yet, 
like so many of his family, found 
time to utilise his pencil. Another 
brother, Captain Baden-Powell, 
Scots Guards, has been through 
the campaign in South Africa ; 
he is the inventive member, and 
has exercised his hobby on origin- 
ating a folding bicycle. “Collap 
sible ” was the term first used, but as so many 
of us can with ease collapse our own machines 
‘the term was discarded. He has 

also invented various flying 
machines, and knows a good deal 
_ about aerial navigation. 


Lady Henry Somerset’s Home. 
—Eastnor Castle, Lady Henry 
Somerset’s place in Herefordshire, 
which Princess Henry of Batten- 
berg hopes to visit towards the 
close of next month, is one of the 
finest residences in that part of 
England. The entrance avenue 
is splendidly wooded, and there is 
a fine lake almost up to the castle 
walls. Lady Henry Somerset and 
her sister were daughters and co- 
heiresses of Charles Lord Somers, 
whose earldom died with him, 
whilst the barony passed to his 
cousin as 5th peer. Previous to 
Lord Somers’s death it seemed 
highly probable that both his 
daughters would have worn the 
strawberry leaves, for Lady Ade- 
line, the younger, was already 
Duchess of Bedford, and the elder, 
married to the second son of the 
late Duke of Beaufort, owing to 
the antipathy to marriage, since 
forsworn by the present duke, 
seemed likely to find herself 
Duchess of Beaufort. Consequently 
her father, in devising Eastnor 
to her for life, specified that the 
property was to pass to her son, 
Mr. Somers Somerset, and to be 
; held by him only so long as he was 
' not representative of the Beauforts. 
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Milne 


A VERY YOUTHFUL GRANDMOTHER 


Lady Mackenzie of Glenmuick 


The New Earl Temple. — During his 
father’s lifetime the new Earl Temple was 
known as Lord Langton, and this is a most 
curious instance of the ‘‘ courtesy of England.” 
As a matter of fact there is no such peerage. 
as a barony or viscounty of Langton, and the 
earldom of Temple has no second title at all. 
The son of an earl, however, has the pre- 
cedence of a viscount, and so a title was 
invented for him out of the family name. A 
similar case to this was that of the Earl of 
Lindsey, who during his father’s lifetime was 
styled Lord Bertie though there is no peerage 
of Bertie. In both cases the explanation of 
this poverty of titles was the same. In the 
break-up of the accumulation of titles of the 
dukedoms of Buckingham and Ancaster the 
minor titles got separated among remote 
male and female heirs. 


Newton Park.—The family seat, Newton 
Park, which lies about three miles from Bath 
on the way to Bristol, near the village ot 
Newton St. Loe, is a fine place which used 
to be one of the show houses of the neigh- 
bourhood. It stands in a large park which is 
famed for its cathedral avenues of elms 
that stretch for wonderful distances and are 
almost any age. The Gore-Langtons have 
never much interested themselves in Bristol, 
but have preferred to be dignitaries at Bath. 
Lady Temple has been in the habit of attend- 
ing the Bath county balls with her daughters 
and the new Lord Temple has occasionally 
appeared there. He will be thirty-one in 
November and has recently been acting 
as A.D.C. to the Governor of Cyprus. He is 
sure to be hampered by the death duties for 
some little time and is not at all likely to 
bear any grateful feeling towards the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. 
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Our Ambassador at Vienna with his Wife and Daughter. 


A Popular Diplomatist.—Sir Francis 
Plunkett, who has been British ambassador 
at Vienna since 1900, is one of the most 
popular men in the diplomatic service. He 
entered the Foreign Office in 1855 and has 
seen the tangled web of diplomacy woven 
in Belgium, Japan, and Austria. He is an 
uncle of the present Earl of Fingall and is 
married to a daughter of Mr. Morgan of 
Philadelphia and has two daughters—Nora, 
who married Count August Guildenstolphe 
in 1891, and Helen Mary, whose photo- 
graph appears above. The Plunketts, 
who must not be confused with the 
Plunkets, are one of the oldest Roman 
Catholic families in the country. There 
are no fewer than four distinct families of 
Plunketts in Ireland—Lord Louth, Lord 
Dunsany, Lord Fingall, and Lord Plunket. 
Lord Dunsany’s title dates back to 1461. 


Countess of Gosford. —This lady is the daughter of the Duchess 
of Devonshire by her first marriage with the 7th Duke of Man- 
chester ; that is, she comes of a family that has always been very 
intimate with the Royal Family. Her husband has from time 
to time held offices in attendance on the King, and now he is lord- 
in-waiting and vice-chamberlain of the household of the Queen. 
Lady Gosford is naturally an intimate friend of the Royal Family 
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MISS HELEN PLUNKETT 
Younger daughter of the British Ambassador at Vienna 
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and is especially esteemed by the Queen, 
She has inherited the beauty and sporting 
tastes of her mother and bears but little 
resemblance to the Montagus. She is 
very proud of her eldest son, Lord Acheson, 
who hoisted the British standard at Bloem- 
fontein and has since been wounded in 
battle in South Africa. 


A Bachelor Duke.—The Duke of St. 
Albans, who kept his thirty-third birthday 
the other day, will probably be the only 
bachelor wearer of the strawberry leaves 
at the coronation with the exception of 
the Duke of Roxburghe, for his youthful 
grace of Leinster, who has gone for a 
voyage to Australia for reasons of health, 
is hardly likely to return before June. 
The Duke of St, Albans’ heir-presumptive 
is his half-brother, Lord Osborne de Vere 
Beauclerk, who has lately returned to the 
seat of war, from which he was inyalided home severely wounded. 
All the members of the family bear the name of de Vere from 
the first Duchess of St. Albans, heiress of Aubrey de Vere, 20th 
and last Earl of Oxford. The duke owns property in Lincoln- 
shire and Notts, Bestwood, his seat in the latter county, is a fine 
modern mansion, containing some exceedingly rare and valuable 
statues and other works of art. 
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A Forthcoming Marriage. — Lord de 
VIsle and Dudley, whose engagement to Mrs. 
Astell is announced, is a tall, slim, good- 
looking erect man of quick, brisk tread and 
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MRS. LANGTRY 


IN HER MOTOR CAR 


Biograph Co. 
IN BATTERSEA PARK 


One of the most familiar figures in Battersea Park is Mrs. Langtry in her motor car 


bright manner. He is always scrupulously 
well dressed in the latest fashion, and may 
often be seen in. Piccadilly walking from the 
Naval and Military Club to the Carlton or 
intending to call on a friend at some other 
club on the way. He has royal blood in his 
veins, for his grandfather married a daughter 
of William IV. by Mrs. Jordan, who had been 
given the title of Lady Sophia FitzClarence, 
and Lord de l’'Isle is therefore cousin to the 
present Earl of Munster. Mrs. Astell is a 
sister of Viscount Gort and the widow of a 
Guardsman. She possesses great charm. 


Countess of Feversham.—This lady was 
one of the beautiful Grahams of Netherby and 
she married into a family no less renowned 
for its beauty. Her own daughters, the late 
Duchess of Leinster, Lady Helen Vincent, 
Lady Cynthia Graham, and Lady Ulrica 
Duncombe, were all belles of their years and 
the three last are beauties of the day. Lady 
Feversham has known great sorrow in the 
loss of her son and daughter, and at one time 
she was herself in great peril. This was in 
the second great fire at Duncombe Park some 
ten years ago. She had retired to her room 
in the evening and to her great alarm the 
room filled with blinding smoke. With great 
courage she hastened to the nurseries and 
aroused the young Duke of Leinster and his 
brothers, Lady Ulrica, and the servants, so 
that they were all able to get out in time. 


Lady Dorchester.—When the late Lord 
Dorchester died, leaving no son, the peerage 
would in the ordinary course have become 
extinct, but the late Queen in consideration of 
the services done to the Crown by so many 
members of the family, and also her personal 
friendship for the late peer, recreated the 
peerage for his daughter and her heirs male. 
There is, moreover, no doubt that Queen 
Victoria had a truly feminine liking to give 
peerages to her own sex. There are many 
instances in her reign of peerages created for 
females and abeyances terminated in favour 
of the eldest daughter. The cases of the 
Countess of Cromartie, Lady Conyers, Lady 


Willoughby de Eresby, and Lady Macdonald 
of Earnscliffe occur to one at once. Lady 
Dorchester is married to Major Leir-Carleton 
of Ditcheat. 


An Intending Dance-giver.—Mrs. Harry 
McCalmont, the wife of the popular M.P. for 
Newmarket, intends to give a 
ball on April 23 in the fine 
house on the north-west side of 
St. James’s Square (between the 
Pall Mall Club and Lord Kin- 
naird’s residence) which Mr. 
McCalmont bought shortly after 
his marriage. Mrs. McCalmont 
is one of the pretty daughters of 
Sir Henry de Bathe and the 
sister of Mrs. Harry Lawson and 
Lady Crossley. It is hard to 
say which is the prettiest of the 
three sisters, and opinions differ. 
Mrs. McCalmont is as fond of 
sport as her husband, is quite at 
home at sea, and enjoys a life 
on the ocean wave for a while. 
The house is an excellent one 
for entertaining, for the rooms 
are numerous and spacious ana 
there is a courtyard in the 
middle which can be tented in. 


Would have been a Baronet. 
—Miss Stapleton, whose mar- 
riage with Captain Buxton took 
place last Wednesday, would 
have been a baronet had she 
been a boy, It is curious that 
the other Stapletons should also 
be represented by an _ heiress, 
the little Baroness Beaumont in 
her own right. Miss Stapleton 
was attended by twelve Marie 
Antoinette bridesmaids, and her 
small cousin and supplanter, Sir 
Miles Stapleton, brought up the 
rear. The bridesmaids were 
dressed in varying shades of pink 
from palest to darkest ; the idea 
is new and a very pretty one. 
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There seems to be no end of weddings this 
month, doubtless owing to the feelings against 
May marriages. 

Royal Movements.—The royal move from 
Marlborough House to Buckingham Palace is 
now practically complete as far as the in- 
animate objects are concerned. The Queen’s 
personal effects and private treasures have 
been transferred from her pretty suite at 
Marlborough House to the palatial suite in 
the palace which was formerly known as the 
Belgian apartments (because they were long 
reserved for the old King of the Belgians), 
and will now be known as the Queen’s apart- 
ments. They look out on the great terrace, 
gardens, and lake, and are quite the brightest 
and sunniest in the palace. The Queen 
chose them in preference to those occupied 
by the late Queen, which are in the north- 
east corner and get hardly any sun all day.’ 


Mrs. Ronald Greville—The Hon. Mrs. 
Ronald Greville, who has had the honour of 
entertaining the King at dinner, is the wife of 
Captain Ronald Greville (known to his friends 
as “Ronny”), the heir of Lord Greville. 
She is the stepdaughter of the millionaire 
distiller and M.P., Mr. William M’Ewan, 
whose liberality to the town of Edinburgh is 
so much appreciated in that place. Mrs. 
Greville is clever, witty, smart, well-dressed, 
devoted to music, and an accomplished 
hostess. She is known to be well-dowered ; 
rumour said £10,000 a year. She and her 
husband reside chiefly in a large house in 
Charles Street, Berkeley Square, not far from 
the fine mansion which Mr. M’Ewan bought 
some ten years ago from the Earl of Craven. 
Captain Greville was for some time in the 
tst Life Guards and is now a yeoman. 


Hirsi) 


¢ 


Alice Hughes 
MISS CLARE STAPLETON 


Whose marriage to Captain Geoffrey Buxton took place last 


Wednesday 
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“TWO OF THE COUNTESS OF LYTTON’S 


Thomson 
BRIDESMAIDS 
Lady Diana Manners and the Hon. Irene Lawley 
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The Bran Pie 


here is a certain humour about the great “tobacco war” now 
merrily going on between the rival American and British 
combinations. The American method of capturing trade is simple 
and obvious, almost too obvious. A capitalist organisation gets hold 
of a large number of factories and then proceeds by superior wealth 
and perhaps enterprise to crush out competitors and acquire a 
practical monopoly in some article of general use. Having monopo- 
lised manufacture, the trust or ring puts up prices at home under 
the shelter of a protective tariff till it recovers all its outlay and much 
more. It then begins the same game in a foreign country, using its 
fortified position at home as a base of operations, much as the 
Romans used their camps and Kitchener uses his line of block- 
houses. Clearly it can only hope to regain its lavish outlay in 
capturing the trade by putting up prices after the trade is captured 
unless it can cheapen production 
materially. 


M @ownile the smoking public 

may take comfort from the 
fact that no one can force them to 
use any particular brands of to- 
bacco, nor, indeed, to smoke at all. 
Nor are the tobaccos controlled 
by a trust the only varieties of the 
leaf. But for the:watchful zeal of 
officials tobacco might be grown 
in the British Isles of very fine’ 
quality; in many parts of the 
colonies the divine weed might be 
grown. The game of a tobacco 
monopoly is hardly worth the 
candle which Mr. Duke proposes 
to burn at both ends to enlighten 
British tobacconists, 


he unbiased observer would 


have more confidence in 
the permanence of American 
prosperity if there had been 


less journalistic gas about the 
matter. People who are making 
large profits do not usually (unless 
they are insurance companies) 
blaze abroad the fact. They rather 
keep quiet to avoid competition 
and the cutting of rates and 
prices ; if they are companies they 
are apt to carry a good deal to 
reserve or divide their shares to 
prevent them from looking too valuable. In the United States, 
where they make the money, the trusts rather shun publicity. 


We sat and smoked; a half-pay bore 
Was holding forth upon the war, 
And, seized with weariness extreme, 
I fell asleep and dreamed a dream. 


I dreamed that Britain’s trade was bust 
By deal and corner, ring and trust, 
And withered at the stern rebukes 

Of iron kings and ’bacco dukes, 


But though our merchants all had failed 
A general comfort stiff prevailed, 

For any man could live and save 

On bonuses that Yankees gave. 


A pipeful of Virginia leaf 

Earned you a plate of Western beef, 
And artificial teeth in sets 

Were won by smoking cigarettes, 


The entry of the Yankee bars 

Was free to all who chose cigars; 
And, what was very strange to me, 
Cigars were also given free. 


I shouted in my dream, “I'll take 
Six cocktails and a rattlesnake!” 
I felt a friendly elbow’s poke, 
And lo! the vision went to smoke. 
ADRIAN Ross. 
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Concerning Recent Books 


he good old times” were neither old—antiguitas seculi 

Juventus mundi—nor good. You have only to read, and it is 
well worth. reading, Lord Ronald Gower’s Zhe Tower of London (two 
vols., G. Bell and Sons) to see how mere a mirage of the mind is the 
supposed goodness of those old times. Every stone of the Tower 
“ shrieks against the creed,” and your imagination, as it repeoples its 
dungeons with their prisoners, seems to traverse successive circles of 


-an inferno under. the Virgilian guidance of Lord Ronald Gower. 


THE COUNTESS OF DARNLEY 
From a painting by G. F. Watts, 
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Perhaps the most remorseless of all the miscreants who made use of the 
Tower for the torture of their doomed victims was “ Bluff King Hal,” 
the protagonist at once of the Papacy and of the Reformation, the 
Pope’s fidez defensor and the head of the Protestant Church, who 
united all the craft of the Jesuit with all the grim ferocity of the 
Calvinist. “The good old times,” as you might expect, grow mild as 
they grow modern, and the later 
records of the Tower, though no 
less interesting, are much less 
tragic. It is, however, from first to 
last an uncanny place and ought 
to be as beset by ghosts as Mrs. 
Oliphant’s Beleaguered City ; 
though the only ghosts which 
seem to haunt it to-day are those 
of old customs, such quaint and 
picturesque survivals, ¢.g., as the 
midnight march of the Beefeaters 
to close the outer gate, and the 
sentry’s challenge to them on their 
return: “Who goes there?” 
“The keys.” ‘Advance, King 
Edward’s keys.” 

However slight the foundation 
for a belief in an age of gold it is 
well for us that our painters like 
our poets believe in one. The 
painter laureate of such a faith, 
according to Sir Wyke Bayliss in 
his Five Great Painters of the 
Victorian Era (Sampson Low and 
Co.) is Sir Edward Burne-Jones. 
In a letter written to Sir Wyke 
by Burne-Jones a few months 
before the painter’s death, he says, 
“ The more [| recall the efforts I 
have made to express the face of 
Christ the more discontented I am 
with them. I do not think there 
is one which can be looked upon 
as anything but a failure. If any- 
one in our day could realise all that we think and mean by it I 
believe it would be Rossetti. I cannot at this moment remember 
in what particular work of his it could be found.” But where did 
Rossetti get his face of Christ? “It was from Burne-Jones that 
Rossetti made one of his finest studies for the Saviour. This must 
have been more than thirty years ago. But the perception of the 
resemblance was not an idiosyncrasy of Rossetti’s, nor was it per- 
ceivable only at that time. In photographs it is very appreciable, 
especially in some of recent date—a resemblance, I think, rather of 
expression than of feature.” And, indeed, you have only to look at 
the fine portrait of Burne-Jones prefixed to Sir Wyke Bayliss’s é/oge 
to see how striking is thisresemblance. All the studies—of Leighton, 
“the painter of the gods”; of Millais, “the painter of men and 
women”; of Burne-Jones, “the painter of the Golden Age”; of. 
Watts, “the painter of Love and Life” ; and of Holman Hunt, “ the 
painter of the Christ ”—-are as sympathetic as they are artistic. I wish 
I could say something for Mr. Crockett’s The Dark o the Moon 
(Macmillan and Co.), which is a melodrama of “ a robustious periwig- 
pated” sort—of the sort, in fact, which kept me awake years and 
years since in my school dormitory, but to-day, alas! only sets me 
nodding. 

If you would like to read of a knight more chivalrous than Sir 
Launcelot and of a heroine no less sweet and more pure than 
Guinevere I can strongly recommend to you E/ma Trevor (Archibald 
Constable). I happened to open the novel at the passionate and 
powerful scene where Elma seeks Ashley Sterne at midnight in the 
library and is protected from herself by his chivalrous forgetfulness 
of self, and I found the rest of the story—which, by the way, ends 
happily, as it ought to end—in keeping with this critical and 
admirable chapter. MILES BARRY, 


R.A. 
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PLAYS, MUSIC, AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


London Stereoscopic Co. 
MR. FORBES ROBERTSON AND MISS GERTRUDE ELLIOTT IN ‘‘MICE AND MEN” AT THE LYRIC THEATRE 


This picture represents the scene in the second act where Mark Embury puts Little Britain through her facings and is astonished (in a kindly way) at her ignorance 
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“PENELOPE” AND “ULYSSES” IN MR. STEPHEN pj 


Stereoscopic Co. 


MISS LILY HANBURY AS THE PATIENT ‘‘ PENELOPE” 
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ILLIPS’S FINE PLAY AT HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


| 
t 
f 
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Stereoscopic Co, 


MR. BEERBOHM TREE AS ‘ ULYSSES” 


IE U Ds IPI METI se 
M* Kate Phillips in her own production 
of The Little French Milliner at the 
Avenue fulfils an intention made many 
months ago to put this amusing play on ata 
London theatre. That she and Mr. Stanley 
have the heartiest wishes for success goes 
without saying, for ever since Miss Phillips 
played an important part she has been a 
favourite in London alike with the members 
of her own profession and the public. The 
theatre at which she first made her acquaint- 
ance with the stage was the Lyceum, then 
under the management of the brothers 
Mansell. For a time she had to be content 
with “walking on,” but having been a very 
capable amateur she hoped that eventually 
when a part came her way that she would be 
able to play it to the satisfaction of her 
managers. The result justified the anticipa- 
tions of the friends who had 
seen her in amateur per- 
formances at the Charing 
Cross Theatre, and very 
soon Miss Phillips came to 
be regarded as an extremely 
clever comedy actress. 


Amongst the many admi- 

rable performances of 
her that theatre-goers will 
readily recollect were Lady 
Franklin in Woney, Maria 
mn Twelfth Night, Gerda 
in The White Pilgrim, and 
Margery in Becket, These 
were previous to her visit 
to the United States and 
Canada with Sir Henry 
Irving and Miss Ellen Terry 
in 1893-4, since when her 
name has been kept well 
before the public by reason 
of the easy naturalness with 
which she invests every part 
that she plays. 


At the old Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre Miss 
Phillips was a member of 
Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft’s 
company, and for two years 
was at the St. James’s with 
Mr. John Hare and Mr. and 
Mrs. Kendal. Other well- 
known actor-managers with 
whom she played were Tom 
Thorne at the Vaudeville, 
John S. Clarke at the Hay- 
market, and Mr. Toole. 


(Coney appeals to Miss 

Phillips more than 
anything else, and although 
she can convey a humorous idea so as to at 
once compel our laughter, pathos comes well 
within the powers of this exceptionally intel- 
ligent actress. Everything that concerns her 
profession has interest for her, and as a 
member of the committees of the Actors’ 
Association and the Actors’ Orphanage she 
gives practical effect to her own wishes for the 
welfare of her own profession. Miss Phillips 
is the wife of Mr. H. B. Conway, the actor. 
Her time away from the theatre she devotes 
to a limited number of pupils that she pre- 
pares for the stage, and she also contributes 
to one or two magazines. 


Mis Fanny Ward by her return to the 

stage as Mrs. Devereux in 7he Little 
French Milliner makes her welcome re- 
appearance as an actress at the very theatre 


Plays and 


Players. 


where she last played a part about three years 
ago and said au revoir to acting. Her 
presence in the new play at the Avenue might 
readily be regarded as a mascot, for every 
piece that she has had a part in since she first 
began to act eight years ago has been a 
success. 


M*: Ward got her first engagement from 

Mr. Daniel Frohman, who gave her a 
part in Zhe Charity Ball at the Lyceum 
Theatre, New York. That play ran for twelve 
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she should appear as the wife of the characters 
represented by Mr. Arthur Williams, and now 
on her return to the Avenue the same thing 
occurs again, for whilst Miss Fanny Ward 
appears as Mrs. Devereux, Mr. Arthur Wil- 
liams appears as Mr. Devereux. 


Beer she ever sought a professional en- 

gagement Miss Ward had studied under 
the direction of Mr. John W. Norton, a gentle- 
man who also has the credit of having brought 
out Miss Mary Anderson. At no time whilst 
she was taking those lessons did Miss Ward 
receive any encouragement from her father or 
mother to persevere. They were very strict 
Church people living in St. Louis, Missouri, 
where she was born, and the stage was repug- 
nant to them; that was why she assumed 
another name for the theatre, her family name 
being Buchanan. Her father 
was a relative of james 
Buchanan, the fifteenth pre- 
sident of the United States. 


Oy the several plays that 

Miss Ward has ap- 
peared in she was most 
pleased with Cheer, Boys, 
Cheer. Blanche was a very 
sympathetic part, and she 
would always like to repre- 
sent in plays those figures 
requiring the expression of 
pathos. Three years ago 
on retiring from the theatre 
she was doubtful about being 
able to overcome her love 
for acting, and-now that she 
is once more back at it she 
is content. Miss Fanny 
Ward in private life is Mrs. 
Joseph Lewis. She lives in 
Berkeley Square except in 
the summer, when a house 
by the river affords her the 
only change of scenery that 
she loves. She has one 
child, a little girl of whom 
she is very proud. 


MISS FANNY WARD AND HER DAUGHTER, DOROTHY 


months. Then Mr. Charles Frohman wanted 
her for Jenny Buckthorne in Shenandoah, a 
play that had made a fortune for him and 
still yields a big revenue. Her history for the 
following years on the London stage until she 
retired three years ago are easily told, for they 
were associated with successful productions at 
the four theatres where she appeared with but 
very short intervals for rest. There was Cheer, 
Boys, Cheer at Drury Lane, where she played 
the lead. Then came a run at the Vaude- 
ville for A Night Out, Miss Ward figuring in 
it as Marcelle, followed by a long engagement 
with Mr. Charles Hawtrey at the Comedy and 
the Avenue. At the first of these two she 
appeared as Mrs. Tudway in Lord and Lady 
Algy, at the second as Mrs. Penfold in The 
Cuckoo. By a strange coincidence the cast- 
ing of each of those two plays decreed that 
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Wr Miss Ellen Terry landed it was to 

find a new book about her and her 
sisters written by the indefatigable T. Edgar 
Pemberton and very well produced by the 
Pearsons (it is quite the best thing in point of 
JSormat that they have done). Mr. Pemberton, 
however, is quite as much in the dark as his 
predecessors about the origin of Benjamin 
Terry, the head of the house. He drags in 
Scott’s friend, Daniel Terry, but beyond the 
Biblical cast of their names there is nothing 
whatever to show that Dan and Ben were in 
any way connected. In other respects Mr. 
Pemberton’s book is a readable account of 
the Terry family. I wish, however, he could 
have given a table of the house after the 
fashion set him by THE TATLER. Miss 
Terry’s next appearance will be at Stratford- 
on-Avon with Mr. Benson. 
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MRS. LANGTRY AS 


AX mother Irish play called A Gallant of 

Galway, by Mr. James Duncan, was 
produced on March 24 at the National 
Literary Society’s Hall, Dublin. It is a 
comedy of manners placed in the middle of 
the eighteenth century. The plot deals with 
the love sorrows of Una Lynch, the daughter 
of a Galway landowner, who is wooed by 
Maurice Burke, between whose family and 
the Lynch’s exists one of those time-honoured 
family feuds so common in 
Ireland. During the pro- 
gress of the drama Miss 
Lynch is carried off by Sir 
Richard Eyre, the villain of 
the piece, who hopes to re- 
pair his shattered fortunes 
by marrying an heiress. The 
scheme of the bold, bad 
baronet is of course frus- 
trated at the last moment 
and all ends happily. 


M* James Duncan, who 

himself played the 
part of Sir Richard Eyre, is 
an accomplished fencer and 
swordsman, and his demi 
volte, in which he wounds 
his antagonist, was one of 
the features of the perform- 
ance, The remaining parts 
were filled by Mrs. Whitsill, 
Mrs. James Duncan, Miss 
Tevors, Mr. W. J. Tunney, 
Mr. R. Galgey, Mr. O. Gal- 
gey, and Mr. Robert James. 


“MDLLE. MARS” 


Richard Eyre, is seen seated in the middle. 


AT THE IMPERIAL THEATRE. 
eine interesting Egyptian plays by Miss 

Florence Farr (who is known not only 
as an actress but also as an author) and 
Mr. O. Shakespear will be given in the 
Victoria Hall, Bayswater, on April 21 and 22. 
Miss Farr appears in both plays, also Mr. 
Sidney Paget, the artist, and his niece, Dorothy, 
who has been singing in Acts and Galatea 
at the Great Queen Street Theatre. A war 
chant, which is given in one of the plays, is 


“A GALLANT OF GALWAY" 


This picture shows the cast of the play. The author, Mr. James Duncan, who played the part of Sir 
On his left is the stage manager, Miss Mary O'Hea 
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. about 1500 B.C, 


Ee Ade Er 


DRAWN BY ROSE LE QUESNE 


largely quoted from Mr. Lionel Johnson’s 
“Coming of War.” The scenery and dresses 
are copied from ancient frescoes and papyri. 


The stories of the plays are as follows :— 

The Beloved of Hathor—The scene is in the temple 
of Hathor at the time of the expulsion of the Hyksos, 
Aahmes, the beloved of Hathor, has for 
many years been watched over by her high priestess in 
order that through him the spiritual kingdom of Egypt 
might be restored, His final choice is between this great 
destiny and the mere splendour of material ‘victory. 

The Shrine of the Golden Hawk.—The scene is in a 
cave on Mount Bakhua near Sinai, 
about 4000 B.c. Gebuel, the magi- 
cian of fire and metals, makes a 
talisman to Heruin the form ofa 
golden hawk in the hope of over- 
whelming the power of Zozer, King 
of Egypt, builder of the step pyra- 
mid at Sakkara. Zozer finds this 
out and sends his daughter, who is 
skilled in the sombre mysteries of 
Isis, to win for Egypt the golden 
hawk, giver of exultation of 
heart. 


M r. Kirke la Shelle, who 

brought Arizona to 
the Adelphi from America, 
has just returned to London 
from an automobile tour of 
six weeks on the Continent 
in his Panhard motor. Mr. 
la Shelle was accompanied 
by his wife and Mrs. A. F. 
Townsend of New York. 
The run from Paris to 
Dieppe and from New- 
haven to London was done 
in the fast time of a fraction 
over eight hours. 


Glover 


THE TATLER 


ot only as regards scenery, dresses, and lighting effects have 
stage productions made great strides during the last twenty 
years, but also in the matter of stage crowds ; that is to say, in the 
drilling of the supers in plays in which supers are required. The 
great effect to be got out of good supers was brought home to the 
British managerial mind by the splendidly-drilled crowds in the 
Saxe-Meiningen Court Company, who gave performances of some 
of Shakspere’s and Schiller’s plays at Drury Lane in the early 
eighties. 
he London 
super nowa- 
days receives Is. 6d. 
a performance, only 
6d. more than he 
did twenty years 
ago, but in spite of 
what old stagers, 
who believe only 
in the past, may 
say he has improved 
individually and 
collectively out of 
proportion to his 
enhanced market 
value. Henot only 
comes from a some- 
what more intelli- 
gent class but he is 
more intelligently 
stage-managed. 


\\/ bat are supers when 
they are not super- 


ing? is a question that 
may occur to the minds of 
many uninstructed play-_ 
goers. Like the dresser, 
the super emanates from 
no particular sphere unless 
it be the unfortunate 
genus “goneunder.” The 
better-class modern super 
is sometimes a_ small 
shopkeeper leaving _ his 
wife to look after the shop 
in his absence ; very often 
he is the husband of a 
woman with small means 
or a small business of her 
own, and his  supering 
provides him with beer, 
tobacco, and dress. A 
few are broken-down ex- 
professional men, even 
recruited from army 
officers, solicitors, business 
men, and tradesmen. The 
majority have certainly 
seen better days, and 
many suffer in the ordinary 
labour market, especially 
in the higher grades, from 
loss of character. Some 
of the best supers come 
of super families in which 
fathers and sons have 
adopted the calling, if it 
can be regarded as such. 
There are among these 
a few who, although they 
have never been and do 
not aspire to anything 
above superdom, have a very good idea of acting, in fact better 
than many a so-called actor. 


Modern stage developments have created a demand for a superior 

class of man for this work, a man who can work well “or do 
a bit of acting,” and many old actors elbowed out by the younger 
generation are welcomed (often at a special scale of pay) as leading 
supers. For some years the name of a very “useful” actor, that is 
to say, one who could be cast for a variety of small parts and play 


MISS ANNIE HUGHES 
In A Country Mouse at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre 
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them all equally well, appeared almost uninterruptedly on the bill of 
one of the first West-end theatres. Like others of the minor 
members of his profession he took to drink and drifted down until 
no London manager would trust him with any speaking part. Two 
or three years ago a’ distinguished actor-manager who had shared 
dressing-rooms with him in his earlier days took him on as a 
leading super ; the man gave quite an artistic performance in the 
front rank of a crowd, but before the third week of his engagement 
he actually fell down under the influence of drink in the middle of 
the scene, fortunately just as the curtain, too, was 
falling. I have not heard of him since. This 
illustrates the pathetic side of supering. 


APES super master, to be good of his kind, must 

be not only an organiser and a disciplinarian 
but must also in many theatres be able to assist the 
stage manager at rehearsals ; in fact he should enter 
into the spirit of the play. Sometimes he makes 
strange mistakes in misconstruing the stage 
manager’s instructions, and at others the supers, by 
misconstruing his, create considerable amusement 
at rehearsals. I recall a particular instance. A 
certain super master, who prides himself on being 
a bit of an actor, was drilling some stage soldiers 
who had to retire before a superior enemy. The 
force under his command consisted of only six men. 
“Now then,” he said, “you march on two deep, 
then you wheel to the left like this, then retire ; 
but before you retire you ’alt for a moment and 
look at the advancing foe with a look of ’ate.” “J 
say, sir,” said one of the old hands in a hoarse but 
respectful whisper, ‘‘ you forget we’re only six.” 


sleee custom of employing soldiers (they receive generally 
6d. more a performance than ordinary supers) is very 
much on the increase, not only in London but in the provincial 
garrison towns. Soldiers 
have their disadvantages 
as well as advantages. 
They are punctual, well- 
behaved, and clean and 
tidy in the dressing rooms. 
Moreover, a_ certain 
amount of effective adver- 
tisement is to be got by 
the passers-by seeing a lot 
of smart soldiers going 
through the stage door 
at night. For this reason 
military supers are em- 
ployed under the best 
managements almost en- 
tirely as stage soldiers. But 
the soldier lacks pliability, 
he cannot act, and is apt 
to be stiff, although there 
are occasional marked ex- 
ceptions. Soldier supers 
are organised by their own 
super master; there is a 
serjeant-major in the home 
district who has almost a 
monopoly in this respect. 


n the provinces the 
military super master 
is an unknown quantity: 
A couple of years ago an 
advance agent, who had 
to rehearse local supers 
the week before the com- 
pany arrived in Dublin, 
arranged with a sergeant- 
major to supply a certain 
number of soldiers for rehearsals on four consecutive days. At the 
second rehearsal he found that only half the men attended who had 
been present at the first rehearsal, but rather than lose time he took 
the new men alone so as to bring them up to the standard of the rest. 
But when at the third rehearsal an entirely new lot arrived he pointed 
out to the sergeant that he could not begin afresh with the supers 
at every rehearsal. ‘You did not tell me, sir, that you wanted 
the same men every time,” replied the ingenuous Irishman, ‘I just 
sent the good-conduct men who happened to be off duty each day.” 


Ellis 
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THE CHIEF ACTORS IN “ULYSSES.” 


‘* ULYSSES”” DRAWS HIS BOW ‘‘ULYSSES”” DISGUISED AS THE BEGGAR: 
Mr. Beerbohm Tree Mr. Beerbohm Tree 


Stereoscopic Co. 


Mr. Kemble as Ctesippus Mr. Asche as Antinous Mr. Cookson as Eurymachus 


THE THREE SUITORS FOR ‘‘PENELOPE’S”” HAND 
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THE STADE ER 


THE IRISH NATIONAL DRAMA 


Specially photographed for THe TaTLer by Chancellor, Dublin 


“ DEIRDRE” 


By “A. E.” 
(George Russell) 


ere beautiful little 
plays were pro- 
duced in Dublin a day 
or two ago before an 
interesting audience 
which included Mr. John 
Burns and Mr. George 
Moore. One of these 
plays, Deirdre, was by 
a well-known Irish poet, 
“A. E.,” . whose =-real 
name is George Russell. 
Although all the actors 
who _ performed __ the 
little play were ama- 
teurs it is impossible to 
speak too enthusiasti- 
cally of their admirable 
presentation, notably 
Miss Maire Quinn in 
the title-part of Deirdre, 
and Mr. J. Dudley 
Digges as Naisi. The 
story, well known to all 
lovers of Irish legend, first 
presents Deirdre con- 
fined by the Druidess in 
order that she may not 
be seen of men, a pro- 
phecy having gone forth 
that her appearance 
would mean the destruc- 
tion of the famous 
Knights of the Red 
Branch, the principal 
warriors of Ireland of 
the dim past. Deirdre 
is, however, seen by 
Naisi and flees with 
him to Scotland, where 
they are married. The 
second act sees Deirdre 
and her husband in 
Naisi’s palace on the 
banks of Loch Ettive. 
Here a deputation from 
the Knights of the Red 
Branch begs Naisi to re- 
turn. In the third act we 
have the treachery and 
slaughter that follow his 
return. The whole play 
was singularly weird and 
was listened to with 
breathless attention. 


Many songs have been made about me. 


NAISI| AND DEIRDRE 


Are visited by comrades with an entreaty from King Concobar that they will return home 


SCENES FROM “KATHLEEN NI 


IN EXILE 


IN ALBA 


THE DEATH OF DEIRDRE AND 


HOULIHAN,” 


| heard one in the wind this morning 


(SCOTLAND) 


NAISI 
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IN DUBLIN. 


“KATHLEEN 
NI HOULIHAN” 


By W. B. Yeats 


athleen Ni Houli- 
han, by W. B. 
Yeats, the play that 
followed, “A. Es” 
Deirdre, was not less 
interesting. Perhaps it 
received an additional 
touch of attraction from 
the fact that the 
principal part was taken 
by Miss Maud Gonne, 
one of the most fiery of 
the extreme Irish Nation- 
alists and some of whose 
friends call her “ the Joan 
of Arc of modern Ire- 
land.” Miss Maud 
Gonne is certainly a 
very beautiful woman, 
and in Kathleen Ni 
Floulihan she presents a 
part which is figurative 
of Ireland. The scene of 
Mr. Yeats’s play is laid 
at Killala in 1798. We 
have a peasant’s cot- 
tage where _ father, 
mother, and son are dis- 
cussing the boy’s speedy 
marriage. Enter then a 
mysterious beggar maid, 
who inspires the young 
man with the feeling that 
she, typifying Ireland, 
wants his services, and 
that he must leave all 
thoughts of love and 
marriage in the interests 
of a higher love, that of 
country. A little later 
the youth’s betrothed 
appears, but as the cur- 
tain falls the boy follows 
Kathleen Ni Houlihan 
from the place, intent on 
devoting himself to the 
struggle for freedom 
rather than to domestic 
quietude. In this play as 
in the other the acting 
was admirable, and Miss 
Maire Quinn and Mr. 
Dudley Digges should 
assuredly make a con- 
siderable reputation. 


It is not a man going to his marriage that | look to for help 


IN WHICH MISS MAUD GONNE TOOK THE TITLE-PART 
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at Her Majesty’s 


Players in “Ulysses” 


Theatre. 


Some of the 


Stereoscopic Ca, 


‘“ EUMAUS," THE SWINEHERD 


Stereoscopic Co 
THE MINSTREL ULYSSES’ SON, ‘‘ TELEMACHUS” 
Mr. Gerald Lawrence Mr. Lionel Brough 


‘* PHEMIUS,” 
Mr. Courtice Pounds 


Deer is tie Gh Seis FES 


Stereoscopic Co, 


Window & Grove 
“ PENELOPE,” ULYSSES’ WIFE 


Stereoscopic Co. 
“CLYTIE” 


TEMPTRESS 
Miss Lily Hanbury 


‘“CALYPSO,” ULYSSES’ 
Miss Nancy Price (now played by Mrs. Potter) 


Miss Ruth Maitland 


Te 


THE TATLER 


THE BROTHERS LLOYD 


Tre very versatile violinists are the brothers 

Lloyd, who have recently been delighting 
the audiences at the Royal Holborn, with 
their extraordinary ex- 
hibitions of grotesque 
violin playing. They 
manage to discourse 
sweet music from the 
fiddle under the greatest 
difficulties imaginable 
and never cease their 
melodies although simul- 
taneously occupied in 
throwing somersaults, 
standing on each other’s 
heads, and _ otherwise 
going through an intri- 
cate and clever acrobatic 
performance. In _ ad- 
dition to this they also 
give a marvellous musi- 
cal entertainment on 
tight ropes, a perform- 
ance in which they are 
absolutely unrivalled. 
They are at present 
performing at Brighton, 
and will return to 
London shortly. 


MDLLE. GALLEY 


Various Variety 


Entertainers. 


dile. Celia Galley, the French singer who 
has been appearing at the Palace, made 
her début on the stage after completing her 
studies at the Paris Conservatoire in a piece 
by Maurice Donnay entitled Amants (The 
Lovers), in which sheimmediately distinguished 
herself by her clear diction, natural talents, 
and gracefulness. She performed afterwards 
at the Nouveautés and Variétés theatres, and 
during last winter was the star of the Capu- 
cines Theatre. She was sought after forthwith 
to perform at soirées in the most aristocratic 
circles, of which she became the spoilt child. 
Being fond of travelling she has abandoned 
comedy for the moment to tour with a play 
written especially for her, in which she gives 
wonderfully realistic imitations of the French 
stars, great and small. Several of her songs 
are specially composed for her by M. Georges 
Charton, who has made many friends in 
London. He often comes to town. 


ARA, ZEBRA, AND VORA 


ne of the connecting links between the 
music-halls of ‘‘yesterday”’ and “to- 
day” has disappeared through the death the 
other day of Mr. Alfred Plumpton, who has 
for some years past been the chef d’orchestre 
at the Palace Theatre. Mr. Plumpton’s first 
engagement was in 1858 with Mr. Charles 
Morton, now the G. O. M. of the variety stage, 
at the Canterbury Music Hall, then known as 
“The Royal Academy Over the Water,” 
situate as it is on the Surrey side of West- 
minster Bridge. Later on he migrated to 
Australia and worked under the régime of 
Messrs. Williamson, Garner, and Musgrove, 
the celebrated antipodean extrepreneurs. On 
his return to England about ten years ago he 
was appointed to command the musical ar- 
rangements at the Palace Theatre, so that his 
last as well as his first engagement was with 
Mr. Morton. He was also a rather prolific 
composer, and all the incidental music which 
accompanied the various series of ‘tableaux 
vivants and biograph pictures at the Palace 
was from his pen. He was sixty-one at the 
time of his death. 
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THE BROTHERS LLOYD 


till another instance showing that music 
hall managers are alive to the fact that 

the success of their programmes depends 
greatly on the excellence 
of their orchestra is 
provided by Mr. Harry 
Lundy, managing direc- 
tor of the Royal Music 
Hall, having appointed 
Mr, Norfolk Megone 
musical director at this 
popular Holborn _ hall. 
One so often finds the 
success of a ‘turn” 
completely marred by 
the execrable playing of 
the orchestras—outside 
the Alhambra, Empire, 
Palace, and Hippodrome 
—that it is the more 
pleasant to record such 
a wise move on Mr. 
Lundy’s part. We have 
plenty of good material 
for orchestras, the cri- 
terion of which has been 
raised to a high pitch by 
Mr. Henry J. Wood’s 
work at the Queen’s Hall, 


MDLLE. GALLEY 
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RHE PALL ER 


A NOVEL PRIZE COMPETITION. 


Those who have not entered already can do so this week. 


First Prize—A 105 Guinea Broadwood Grand Piano. 


Second Prize—A beautiful Colour Drawing by Maurice Greiffenhagen, Value 30 Guineas. 


Third Prize—An Original Drawing by Charles Wyllie, Value 20 Guineas. 


Fourth Prize—Nine Bound Volumes of ‘‘The Sphere.” 
Fifth Prize—Four Bound Volumes of ‘“*The Tatler.” 


wing to the popularity of the puzzle 
competitions, which were begun in 
the Christmas number of THE TATLER, 
we have decided to offer our readers an 
Easter gift in the shape of an entirely new 
and perfectly simple competition. As will 
be seen from the fifth of the series, 
which is given below, no technical or 
special knowledge whatever is required. 
Every competitor will start so to speak 
from the same mark, and will have an 
equal chance of winning one of the 
prizes. 

By arrangement with Messrs. Broad- 
wood, the well-known pianoforte makers, 
we are offering as first prize one of their 
105 guinea pianos, 

The name of Broadwood is so well 
known that there is no need to say any- 
thing about the quality of this instrument ; 


~ 


Mh 
ORAL UUIIE 


THE FIRST PRIZE 
A 105 guinea Broadwood grand piano 


This competition began in the issue of March 19. 
Back numbers can be obtained from the news- 


agent or at the bookstall, or from the publisher, 
“Tatler” Office, Great New Street, E.C. 


sufficient 
The piano can be seen at 


the name of its maker is 
guarantee, 
Messrs. Broadwood’s showrooms, 33, Great 
Pulteney Street, close to Piccadilly Circus, 
W., any day between ten and six o’clock. 
As second prize the proprietors of Zhe 
Sphere, who are also the proprietors of 
THE TATLER, are giving a magnificent 
framed painting in colours by Maurice 
Greiffenhagen valued at 30 guineas, and 
as third prize a framed drawing by Charles 
The fourth 
prize will be nine bound volumes of Zhe 
The 
fifth prize will be four bound volumes of 
THE TATLER, containing Nos. I to 52. 
N.B.—TZhis competition began on March 


Wyllie valued at 20 guineas, 


Sphere, containing Nos, 1 to 127. 


19, but readers can still enter 


ordering back numbers, as solutions must 


not be sent in till the series ts complete. 


WHAT COMPETITORS HAVE TO DO. 


}. To help competitors we give a specimen monogram puzzle, of 
which the solution is “‘ To be or not to be?” 

2. This competition, which began on March 19, will run for the 
next six weeks, closing on Wednesday, May 23. Solutions can be 
received any time from May 21 up to Saturday, May 33. 

3. Competitors must write clearly on a sheet of note paper the 
proverb or quotation concealed in the monograms each week, and when 


SPECIMEN 


the series of ten is complete for- 
ward their answers to— 


The Monogram Editor, 
“The Tatler,” 
6, Great New Street, 
London, E.C. 
posting them so as to arrive at this 
office not later than the first post 
on Saturday morning, May 33. 


R 


MONOGRAM COMPETITION No. 5-A WELL-KNOWN PROVERB 


Competitors may send in as many solutions as they wish, but each 
solution must be accompanied by the corresponding monogram, 
which must be cut from this page each week, 

4, The first prize will be awarded to the competitor who succeeds 
in deciphering correctly the largest number of proverbs or quotations. 
The second, third, fourth, and fifth prizes will be awarded to the 
competitors who decipher correctly the next largest number of proverbs 
ot quotations. 

5. In the unlikely event of a 
tie or ties for any of the prizes 
the Editor reserves to himself the 
tight to decide how the prizes 
shall be awarded, and it must be 
understood that all who enter 
agree that the Editor’s decision 
on all matters of dispute must 
be regarded as final. 


NOT TO BE” 
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TEDE 


PATLER 


J. W. ROBINSON 
The goalkeeper of the Southampton team 


The Glasgow Disaster.—The appalling accident 
at Glasgow seems to have been one of those un- 
avoidable calamities which no foresight can provide 


against when huge crowds gather together. 


precise cause of the disaster will probably never be 
The structure which gave way with such 
terrible results was considered by experts to be 
capable of holding five times as great a weight as 
Probably the experts ha 


known. 


it was called on to bear. 


Gregory 


The 


omitted to take into consideration the effects of the vibration set 


GILBERT BROWNE 


The professional racquet player, who was 
defeated by Peter Latham last week 


up by the rhyth- 
mical swaying of 
a mighty mass 
of people. A 
great deal of 
nonsense has 
been written on 
the subject by 
persons who 
have _ evidently 
never seen an 
international 
football match. 
The committee 
have been found 
fault with for 
allowing the 
game to proceed 
after the acci- 
dent, and it has been 
suggested that it would 
have been more decent 
to inform the crowd of 
what had occurred and 
to have stopped the 
game after half-time. 
How a crowd of 80,000 
people were to be in- 
formed in the course 
of ten minutes or so is 
not exactly obvious. 


The Prudence of 
Lord Kinnaird. —- It 
might, no doubt, have 
been possible to send 
someone round to the 
various sections of the 
crowd with news of 
what had occurred, but 
this process would have 
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SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


\Gregory 


H. WOOD 
The Southampton captain 
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Gregory 
E. CHADWICK 


One of the Southampton forwards 


taken at least a couple of hours, and long 
before that time the rougher element among 
the spectators would have demanded in an 
unpleasantly forcible fashion to know the 
cause of the delay. Lord Kinnaird and the 
committee were, of course, perfectly justified 
in allowing the match to proceed as the only 
method of avoiding a still more terrible 
disaster. A Scotch crowd when it has paid 


its 6d. or Is. to see a football match is not altogether a pleasant 


thing to deal 
with. Had it 
been possible to 
inform all the 
spectators at 
once of what 
had _ occurred 
they would no 
doubt have dis- 
persed quietly, 
but as this was 
impossible the 
only alternative 
was to allow the 
match to con- 
tinue. 


The Final 
Tie—At one 
time it seemed as if 
the Glasgow accident 
might have the effect of 
thinning off the would- 
be spectators of the 
final tie at the Crystal 
Palace next Saturday. 
As a matter of fact, the 
immediate result of the 
disaster at Glasgow, as 
far as next Saturday’s 
match is concerned, has 
been to make the autho- 
rities more careful than 
ever, and those who 
wish to see the great 
match may journey to 
Sydenham in perfect 
confidence that nothing 
has been left undone to 
guard against accident 
of any sort. 


Langfier 


PETER LATHAM 


The racquet champion, who beat Gilbert 
Browne last week 
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THE GREAT FOOTBALL MATCH OF THE YEAR. 


The Two Teams which are Playing in the Final Tie at the Crystal Palace on Saturday. 


Redfern, Sheffield 
THE SHEFFIELD UNITED TEAM 


Back row—Johnson, Thickett, Foulke, Boyle, Wilkinson, 
Hedley, Priest, Lipsham 


The names, reading from left to right, are: Needham; front row—Bennett, Common, 


THE SOUTHAMPTON TEAM 


director , A. Brown, Dr. Stancombe; middle row—Meston, A. Turner, 
A. Lee, E. Chadwick; back row A. Paddington, T. Bowman, G. Molyneux, J. Turner 


The names, reading from left to right, are: Front row—H. Wood, A. A. Wood ( 


W. Henderson, C. B. Fry, J- W. Robinson, 
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THE CORONATION SYNDICATE - 


A COMPLETE STORY. By Lloyd Williams. 


t was a curious idea, combining the 

advantages of profit and piety in a way 

that only the genius of him who suggested 
it could contrive. 

During six days of the week Mr. Wedder- 
burn was a High Church stockbroker ; on the 
seventh he was a stockbroking High Church- 
man. 

He had a passion for syndicates. Being 
the people’s warden, and a man of consider- 
able influence and irresistible energy, he 
found numerous opportunities of practising 
his hobby. 

He syndicated the Saturday Evenings 
for the People, he even syndicated the new 
Prayer Book. He floated the Young 
Mothers’ Clothing Club, and was chairman 
and managing director of the St. Peter’s 
Penny Bank. It was he who placed the 
Married Men’s Evening Out Club on the 
market, which, by the way, only failed to 
reach the allotment stage through some 
foolish prejudices of the married women. 

All these little undertakings were organised 
on the lines of the most approved flotations 
in the city, which they further resembled in 
the fact that they very seldom paid a 
dividend. 

But his latest and, up to a certain point, 
greatest triumph was the Coronation Syndi- 
cate, in which the vicar and the organist, as 
well as his brother warden, joined with rather 
unfortunate heartiness, 

The object of the syndicate was simple 
and praiseworthy, and only amounted to 
renting a house on the coronation route for 
use on the day of the great procession and 
letting out the seats at a profit. The profit 
would, of course, be devoted to a worthy 
object, and the vicar hinted that he could 
think of no better cause than the Infants’ 
Prevention of Cruelty to Parents Association, 
or a society of some similar name. 

A public meeting was called, and the vicar 
asked for the loyal support of the congrega- 
tion, which was eagerly promised, and he 
himself accepted the chairmanship of the 
company, while Mr. Wedderburn was 
appointed managing director. 

The burden of conducting the negotiations 
consequently fell upon him. . Everything 
went well. Mr. Wedderburn studied the 
newspaper advertisements and the agents’ 
lists with laudable regularity, and at length 
found a house —a well-furnished, roomy 
place, three stories high—which occupied a 
commanding position on the route. 

The road in which this house stands need 
not be specified. It is sufficient to say that 
it is in the West-end, and although not in one 
of the most expensive streets it answered the 
purpose of the syndicate admirably. 

He called on the lady who advertised it 
as to let for the procession and found her 
most amiably disposed; indeed, ready to 
take a keen interest in the Coronation 
Syndicate. 

“My husband is at the front,” she said with 
a little sigh, “ Colonel Sprockley of the King’s 
Own Irregulars; I daresay you know the 
name, and as there is no hope of his returning 


in time for the coronation I must make the 
best arrangements | can myself.” 

She was a really very pretty woman and 
not more than five-and-thirty at the most, so 
Mr. Wedderburn felt it would not be fair to 
drive a hard bargain. 

Most men have a notion that a pretty 
woman needs to be protected from a wicked 
world, whereas the accumulated wisdom of 
the ages goes to prove that in fact it is the 
poor old world that needs to be protected 
from pretty women. 

“You see, I shouldn’t like to really make 
money out of the-Church,” she said softly, 
“only I must have just a little for the use of 
my house because, well to tell you the truth, | 
am dreadfully ‘ hard up.’ ” 

Mr. Wedderburn nodded and felt that it 
was a beastly shame that she should be short 
of anything. 

“T suppose I couldn’t have just a few 
shares in the company instead of so much 
money down ?” she said timidly. 

Mr. Wedderburn nearly gasped for joy. 
Was there ever such a piece of luck ? Here 
was a proprietor who positively asked to be 
paid in shares ; who would rather not have so 
much cash down. 

““T really don’t know anything at all about 
business,” continued Mrs. Sprockley with such 
a bewitching smile that Wedderburn caught 
himself wondering whether her gallant 
husband, whose photographs adorned the 
rooms in large numbers, was at close quarters 
with the Boers, and if so what his chance of 
escaping a Mauser bullet might be. 

“ Leave the details to me,” he said cheer- 
fully. ‘“‘ You may be sure I shall see that you 
are treated fairly.” 

“Oh that will be nice!” she said with a 
little sigh of content. ‘‘ Then I shan’t have 
to worry, shall |?” 

“Not a bit ; I shall arrange everything.” 

“ And you will let me have some of those 
shares that always get paid all right, won’t 
you ?” she added innocently. 

Mr. Wedderburn paused. He had never 
heard of a kind of share that always got paid 
all right. 

“J don’t know what they call them,” she 
said with a charmingly puzzled air which in 
some vague way suggested a child trying to 
remember the name of the party who killed 
Cock Robin. “ Pref-pref-pref,” she stammered. 

“ Preference shares,” he almost shouted. 

“Yes, that’s it,”’ she said eagerly. “ That 
means that I have a sort of choice. I needn’t 
take more profit than I really want to, 
need I?” 

Certainly not,” said Mr. Wedderburn 
absently. He was busy arranging the details 
in his mind. It was a task in which he 
revelled ; the subdividing of shares into their 
classes—preference, deferred, and ordinary— 
was his peculiar hobby. 

He returned to the parish of St. Peter’s 
with the most elaborate scheme of flotation 
prepared in his mind that human, or rather 
stockbroking, ingenuity could contrive. 

He laid it before the vicar, who, not being 
able to understand it himself, explained it 
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fully to the organist, and the organist, finding 
himself hopelessly at sea, enlarged upon its- 
merits to the vicar’s warden. 

The vicar’s warden, a well-meaning man 
of no intelligence, who was incapable of. 
grasping anything more intricate than the 
daily routine of a local hat shop, felt called 
upon to recommend it to the lay reader. 


In short, the general outline of the 
projected Coronation Syndicate being 
beyond the mental capacity of all was. 


accepted by everybody, and an imposing 
array of figures, representing estimated ex- 
pense and profit, was swallowed as eagerly 
as if it had been the prospectus of a proble- 
matical gold mine or an impossible railway. 

Any lingering doubts that may have been, 
present in the minds of the directors were 
dispelled by a lunch to which Mrs. Sprockley 
invited them for the purpose of discussing the: 
details, and the genuineness of the bargain 
was for ever established by her driving down 
to service in her brougham and placing half- 
a-sovereign in the collection plate. 

And so the Coronation Syndicate was- 
launched on its wild career and the congre- 
gation of St. Peter’s, together with their 
friends and relations, bought seats and even: 
paid for them in advance because, as the- 
vicar said in sweet, simple-minded manner,. 
it saved so much trouble in keeping the 
accounts. 

The seats were let on a sliding scale, and 
some of the best were engaged by a party of 
sightseers introduced by Mrs. Sprockley. 

“ Really quite nice people,” she said inno- 
cently to the managing director, ‘‘ though I 
believe they belong to the theatrical profes- 
sion.” 

The dear old vicar was delighted. He 
loved the theatre and everything connected? 
with it, and, as he said to Mr. Wedderburn,, 
“Who knows? We may persuade some of 
these good people to attend our church, and— 
er—to contribute to our Saturday Evenings for 
the People.” 

This seemed to clinch the popularity of 
the syndicate. The seats were bought up- 
eagerly, and a few of the more mercenary 
members of the congregation even sold some- 
at a premium. 

Only a few of the most expensive re- 
mained when one evening a carriage drove 
up to the vicarage and a lady asked for 
Mr. Scott. 

She was a middle-aged’ woman, plain- 
looking, but handsomely dressed, and with: 
that air of birth and breeding which is never 
mistaken and never quite successfully 
imitated. 

The vicar received her in the drawing- 
room with his delicious old-world courtesy,. 
and he and his visitor were mutually pleased. 

“You have a few seats to let for the 
coronation,” she began. “I saw your ad- 
vertisement in the Zzmes. Would you mind 
telling me where they are and what you 
charge for them ?” 

The vicar glowed with joint-stock enthu- 
siasm. He named the house and showed a. 
neat plan of the seating accommodation, 
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He even explained the details of the 
syndicate to her and enlarged upon the fact 
that the profits would be devoted to a local 
charity. 

“You see,’’ he continued, “we are not a 
wealthy congregation, but we try to be up 
to date, and we never lose a chance of 
advancing our work,” 

His visitor was evidently impressed and 
said she was pleased to think that a part 
of her money would be given to a good 
object. 

“Now, let me see,” he remarked as 
he smilingly arranged his spectacles. 
“How many seats shall we keep for 
you?” 

“ Only two. 
you have left. 
will it not ?” 

She produced her purse, and the vicar 
dipped his pen in the ink with a smile 
that amounted to a benediction. 

“ Numbers 21 and 22,” he murmured 
as he filled up the form. ‘Now, let me 
see, what—er—name ?” 

She handed her card. The vicar 
glanced at it and then removed his spec- 
tacles, wiped them carefully, and looked 
again, 

“Mrs. Sprockley!” he whispered in 
a slightly troubled voice. ‘How very 
strange.” 

And he sat and looked at her blankly, . 
while a curious feeling crept over him that 


I shall take the two best 
That will be five guineas, 


Our Third Double 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


I. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from April 2. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of #5, and two prizes of £3 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood, how- 
ever, that winners of first prizes in the previous 
competitions are handicapped one acrostic ; 
winners of two first prizes are disqualified 
from winning any prize in this competition ; 
winners of two second prizes are disqualified 
from winning a second or third prize in this 
competition, but can try for the first prize. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
Native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 


3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 


4. If two or more solvers ‘“‘tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“tied ” solvers. 


5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than 
first post on the second Monday following the 
date of issue, z.¢., answers to the third acros- 
tic (dated April 16) must be delivered not 
later than first post on Monday, April 28. 


he was sickening for influenza, or possibly 
small-pox. 

He filled up the receipt form with a shaking 
hand. 

““Now I wonder if you are any relation to 


FOR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS ONLY 
‘A Monthly Prize of £5 for the best Photograph 


Until further notice “ The Tatler” is 
offering a prize of £5 every month for 
the most interesting amateur photograph, 
Photographs may deal with any subject— 
No 
photograph will be returned and the Editor 
reserves the right of publishing any photo- 
graphs received, but for every photograph 
published payment will be made. The photo- 
gravhs should be carefully packed and ad- 
dressed to the Kodak Editor, “ The Tatler,” 
Great New Street, E.C., and have the name 
and address of the sender clearly written on 
the back 


sporting, social, theatrical, or eccentric. 


” 


the Mrs. Sprockley who——” he began 

weakly, and then stopped with a vague sense 

of horror for which he could not account. 
“My husband is at the front,” said Mrs. 


Acrostic 


6. Solutions should be signed by a pseu- 
donym of not more than twelve letters. 
‘* Made-up” names are the best. Female 
diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. The real 
name and address must also be sent in. All 
names and solutions must be written most 
distinctly, print letters being preferred. If 
the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 
they will be disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules. 

7. The pseudonym should be printed in 
large letters on the top of the page. Only 
one answer can be allowed on one sheet, and 
the sheets should be halves of note paper. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 8 
(Last of Second Series) 


1. E R B 
Gi. dk v A 
3a A a0 A N 
aopeeLy U R K 
fps 1b) Ryne Si an et 
Gee sO wea N pelea ©) 
7. M U L L 
8. O ake 10) M I 
9 N oO D 
to. D H U R R A 
SGT WoL RSI SEEN U bps INE Selig Sys 
BORA WE NS EE OF IES LOPES 


This acrostic refers to the general belief that Lord 
Avebury (Sir John Lubbock), who is such an authority 
on ants, beetles, &c., invented bank holidays. The 
Easter Monday one existed before him. 

1. German for “hereditary,” «e., “ erbprinz" means 
“the prince who is heir-apparent.” 2, King of Ava, Mar- 
quis of Dufferin and Ava. 4. Turk; Turkoman. 6. 
“Exiled Branganza"” refers to the ex-Royal Family of 
Brazil, 7, The sound of Mull. The quotation is from 
the Lord of the Isles, No alternative can be accepted, 
8. A Mexican tribe. 10, A kind of cornin Egypt. Bel- 
zoni was a celebrated explorer, 12, A tribe singularly 
impervious to cold; hence the saying. 

No one succeeded in guessing the whole correctly 
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Sprockley gravely. 
the King’s Own Irregulars. 
know the name.” 

The vicar handed her a receipt and groped 
his way to the door as if he were playing at 
blind-man’s buff. 

“Thank you so much,” said Mrs,. 
Sprockley. ‘“ Good evening. My husband 
will be home for the coronation and I 
have bought these seats as a_ pleasant 
little surprise for him.” 

“It will be a tremendous surprise,’ 
gasped the vicar with an air of incipient 
imbecility. 

That is as far as the story has gone 
at present. 

As things stand now there will be 
Colonel Sprockley of the King’s Own 
Irregulars and two Mrs. Sprockleys of the: 
same distinguished corps, together with 
the entire congregation of St. Peter’s,. 
spending their coronation day in the same 
building. 

In the meantime the managing director 
has resigned, The organist is looking for 
a fresh appointment, and the vicar has. 
gone abroad to recruit his health. 

And the worst of it all is that a close 
examination of the accounts reveals the 
aggravating fact that all the profit earned 
by the syndicate will belong, thanks to Mr. 
Wedderburn’s complicated arrangements, to: 
Mrs. Sprockley No. 1. 

And Mr. Wedderburn laughs. 


“Colonel Sprockley of 
I daresay you 


Prize Competition. 


though many guessed the uprights and several lights. 
“ Latimer” was correct on all but Mull, 

The first prize is awarded to SEAGULL (Mrs, 
Lefroy, 123, Blenheim Crescent, Notting Hill, W.), who 
has guessed six acrostics correctly and the uprights and 
nine lights of No. 8. The second prize is awarded to 
BERTH (C. C. Mott, Berth, Ruthin), who has guessed 
six acrostics correctly and the uprights and seven lights 
of No.8. BERTH cannot win another second prize this. 
year, but can compete for a first. The third prize is- 
divided between CHUMS (Mrs. Harrison, Radford 
House, Stone, Staffordshire), LUCIFER (Bernard S. 
Merefield, 147, Blythe Road, West Kensington), MUR- 
GEON (Mrs, Pidgeon, 3, Pembroke Road, Kensington), 
and SOSKYN (who is requested to send name and' 
address), who have each scored six acrostics, They will 
receive tos. each. 

“Elbo” is informed that the second answer to No, 7 
arrived too late, The time rule must be strictly observed. 

“Beegee" is informed that ‘‘Amori" was accepted, 
but ‘‘ Hiatus" cannot be because no part was explained! 
(made clear) and two parts were untouchec 

“The Martian" is informed that the sight distinctly’ 
pointed to three parts, On her own explanation ‘‘ Heart- 
less "' has only two. 


Double Acrostic No. 3 
(Third Series) — 


We gossip merrily from week to week, 
Our name and period are what ycu seek. 


. This and a rush were what our forebears had 
To light their evenings, and the light was bad. 


. The English Bluebeard's second wife you see— 
At least her Christian name and with the E. 


'Tis uscd to roof a house or roof a head, 
And sometimes, too, for ornament, ‘tis said. 


. The gambler prays for this and if the card 
Falls not as he could wish he says it's hard, 


. Emblem of slipperiness, the rascal who 
Escapes the law is oft compared to you, 


The Cinque Ports claim it, and it used to be 
One of our harbours on the Narrow Sea, 
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RH RATE ET. 


JOTTINGS OF A JOURNALIST: A WEEK IN IRELAND. 


It has just been my good fortune to spend a pleasant week in 

Ireland, not the least attractive part of such a visit being the 
facility with which one arrives at one’s destination. I remember 
once remarking to Sir Edward Watkin that after travelling from New 
York to Chicago, from Paris to Vienna, and other long journeys 
in many countries, I was strongly of opinion that there was nothing 
more thoroughly luxurious in travelling than the London and North- 
Western Railway journey to Ireland, and Sir Edward agreed. The 
system of sleeping compartments on the London and North-Western 
Railway is more exclusive and more comfortable than the system 
that obtains in America and on the Continent. The sleeping cabin 
on the Irish Mail, again, is a joy to a bad sailor, and I have to 
thank Dr. Callaghan of Dublin, the secretary to the Irish Mail 
Packet Service, for saving me from sea-sickness on the double 
journey by his careful selection of a cabin. 


n Kingstown Pier I was met by Mr. Davy Stephen, the famous 
newsagent of Kingstown, whom | found flourishing the Sphere 
in the faces of travellers with an energy which could not have been 
excelled had he held considerable shares in the paper, and here I 
may say that from one end of my journey to the other I was pro- 
foundly gratified at the zeal with which the interests of the Sphere 
and THE TATLER were being served by both newsagents and 
bookstall clerks. Both these papers have caught on in Ireland to 
an extraordinary extent. I found Mr. Stephen equally energetic as 
I boarded the steamer for my return journey to Holyhead. 


f Dublin, what can the hurried tourist say? The place has been 

written about with due sufficiency, perhaps best of all by 
Miss Gerard in her Picturesque Dublin. “ Dear, dirty Dublin” 
has, indeed, a picturesque charm, for from the very centre of the 
city you may see the Dublin mountains in the distance. Then, 
again, its literary associations are entrancing—the tomb of Swift in 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, the admirable statues of Burke and Gold- 
smith outside Trinity College, these and a hundred other things are 


calculated to remind one that it has had distinguished sons. 


ut living Dublin has also its interests even to those who are free 
from any taste for its political excitements. There are on the one 
side the men of Trinity College—Professor Dowden, who has written 
so much admirable criticism ; Professor Mahaffy, an authority on 
Ancient Greece, the “art of conversation,” and endless other things ; 
Professor Bury, the youngest, but not the least thorough, of modern 
historical scholars ; Mr. W. E. H. Lecky, who report tells us is 
shortly to be made a peer; Professor Ingram, who wrote Who 
Fears to Speak of Ninety-eight ; and so on through a long list. 


n the other side there is the new Irish literary movement, on 
which many of the men of Trinity College look not too 
kindly, a movement that has Dr. Douglas Hyde, Professor Sigerson, 
Mr. W. B. Yeats, Father Russell, a brother of the late Lord Chief 
Justice, and quite a number of other enthusiastic students and 
writers at its back. This movement has the vital force of a new 
crusade ; it has placed the Irish language on all the hoardings side 
by side with English, in the fronts of the shop windows, and even in 
the very naming of the streets. From one end of Ireland to the 
other it has sent the children of poor and rich alike to work to learn 
irish. Assuredly there is no lack of living interest in Dublin which, 
I may add, had an additional attraction for me of a number of old 
bookshops where the diligent may secure bargains impossible to 
their brethren in London and Edinburgh. In these latter cities the 
value of everything is known to the last cent. 


rom Dublin I started by a Great Southern and Western train to 
Killarney, right across Ireland as it were, through the Bog of 
Allen to picturesque Mallow, and I think I saw signs of an increased 
prosperity against what I remember ten years ago. Of Killarney I 
need say nothing. That beautiful lake also has been over described. 
In Sir Wemyss Reid’s “ Life ” of William Black we are told that 
Black’s enjoyment of Killarney was unimpaired by “the presence of 
the man who makes comparisons,” and to one who has travelled 
through the lake scenery of many countries it is difficult indeed to 
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have any preferences. The Swiss lakes are beautiful, the Scots 
lakes are beautiful, and there is exquisite lake scenery in England, 
Bavaria, and Tyrol. To be sure Killarney has a beauty all its own. 
I went through the Gap of Dunloe and crossed the lakes in a 
rowing boat, shooting the rapids amid the perhaps additional 
excitement of a picturesque description from my guide of a fatal 
accident that occurred there last summer. There are assuredly no 


lakes quite as vividly green as those of Killarney. 


rom Killarney I went on one of the outside cars, or “ Irish cars ” 

as they are generally called here—to me always a delightful 

method of locomotion—to Glengariff. We did the forty-two miles 

in the day. Glengariff it would be impossible to overpraise ; here, 

indeed, a comparison is pardonable, and to those who know the 

Italian lakes, that lovely view from Cadenabbia across to Bellaggio, 
for example, will insist that it has but this one counterpart, 


rom Glengariff I varied the route of a year or two earlier, which 
took me through further exquisite scenery by road to Cork. 
This time I travelled to Bantry, where they still point out, not 
perhaps without a rebellious sigh, the place where the French landed 
in the great war. 
and here I was afforded an early view of the Exhibition, an 
exhibition which runs the whole length of what is called “the 
Mardyke,” and is bounded on one side by the picturesque river Lee. 
The Exhibition bids fair to prove a very attractive one, its red 
domes showing out very strikingly in the sunlight, and perhaps its 
very miniature character will give it an added charm. 
travelling to London for the coronation will visit it, and Londoners 
anxious to escape that function will be wise to do the same. 


From Bantry to Cork was but a short journey, 


Americans 


rom Cork I went down the river to Queenstown, which I had 
hitherto only seen from the deck of an Atlantic liner when 
crossing to New York. Queenstown with its islands dotted about 
the bay, its men-of-war, and its shipping is indeed a singularly 
beautiful sight, particularly at night. I saw the Illumination of the 
Fleet at the time of the Jubilee, but on the whole I think that the 
view from the window of my hotel at Queenstown was even finer in 
its way. From Queenstown I travelled through the pleasant country 
associated with memories of Spenser, of Congreve, and of Walter 
Raleigh, to Youghal and Lismore. 
church in which are buried the famous Earl of Cork and his brother, 
“the Father of Philosophy.” ‘He was father of philosophy and 
brother of the Earl of Cork” is a well-remembered piece of bathos 
the like of which we were told to avoid in our schooldays. Adjoin- 
ing the churchyard is Myrtle Grove, the house occupied by Sir 
Walter Raleigh, where he was visited by Spenser, where he smoked 
his new-found tobacco and planted potatoes for the first time in 
Ireland. When Sir John Pope Hennessey was the owner of the 
house one was permitted to visit it. It is now occupied by Sir 
Henry Blake, the former governor of Hong Kong, and one cannot 
do so. England and America ought to join to purchase it, for the 
founder of Virginia and the discoverer of tobacco has a double 


At Youghal you may visit the 


claim on both nations. 


rom Youghal I travelled along the banks of the Blackwater, 
through scenery altogether beautiful, to Lismore. Lismore 
showed signs of prosperity due to the Devonshire family ; at the 
castle the present duke and duchess stay for a few weeks every 
year, and they have indeed a magnificent view, for it is superbly 
situated. Robert Boyle, the philosopher, was born in the castle, 
and Congreve, the dramatist, was born in the town, so that Lismore 
has rich literary associations. Thus, after a very quick railway 
journey to Dublin, my holiday terminated, and I have only to say 
that I consider it one of the most successful that I have ever under- 
taken. Railway and car travelling were alike comfortable, and hotels 
As for the people, who could do justice 
to their humour, their kindliness, their bright, sunny temperament, 
It may be that more than half the Irish people 


were everywhere excellent. 


their merry greeting ? 
hate the English as a nation. 
capacity they are the personification of hospitality. 


To the Saxon visitor in his individual 
Geeks: 


PAE LAL PER 
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MY LADY’S MIRROR. 


The Pelerine Again.—The chronicler of fashion has discussed the 
matter of the pelerine from every point of view until one might 
be inclined to think there was literally nothing left to say concerning 
it. Nevertheless one is tempted to hover round it like a moth 
round a candle, and I have lately seen so many lovely developments 
of this most popular dress accessory that I make no apology for 
plunging into the subject again. The latest and loveliest is fashioned 
of some pale soft shade of chiffon, composed of a single long strip or 
cape box-pleated all the way; and in the case of one which I saw 
quite recently, 
made of pale pink 
chiffon, the box 
pleats were caught 
down with forget- 
me-nots arranged 
in a Louis XIV. 
latticeworkpattern 
dotted at intervals 
with tiny pink 
roses, the whole 
effect being so 
deliciously quaint 
and “ Pompa- 
dour” that I fell 
in love with it at 
once. Worn with 
a light summer 
frock and a big 
black Lady Bles- 
sington hat it 
would make a pic- 
ture which only 
wants a. pretty 
piquant little Eng- 
lish face to. com- 
plete it, and I[ 
shall hope to meet 
it gracing the lawn 
at Ascot or the 
green slopes at 
Hurlingham in the 
month of roses. 
Another charming 
pelerine which I 
saw at the same 
time was com- 
posed of a cape of 
white taffetas 
finished with a 
little frill and 
veiled with coarse 
Russian net 
adorned with hori- 
zontal lines of 
black velvet rib- 
bon, while a third 
was simply of 
three or four 
“floppy ” frills of 
cream point 
d’esprit edged with 
narrow gathered 
black chiffon rib- 
bon and a big 
bunch of white and scarlet geraniums tucked into the frills in front. 


ANDOre yy 


and velvet. 


Neckwear a la Mode.—The most fascinating things at present 
are, | think, the new stocks, collar-bands, and jabots which are 
beginning to appear in the shop windows. The high stock is cer- 
tainly coming back again, and this is very effective in black or 
embroidered taffetas, while the little simple muslin “turn-over ” 
bands and cuffs are likewise to be worn with the tailor-made gowns, 


Gown of willow-green faced cloth with box-pleated front and collar of lace 
Hat of Tuscan straw trimmed with black cherries and foliage 
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and these are embroidered or hemstitched in very much the same 
fashion as they were a couple of years ago. The simple muslin cuffs 
are seen as well, and the plain linen collar after being flouted, scorned, 
and put aside for quite a considerable time is now creeping back 
into favour and will be worn by the smartest people. There are 
such pretty jabots, too, made of spotted mousseline de soie, trimmed 
with lace and simply knotted with very full accordion-pleated ends, 
but such things as these, which make such a very considerable hole 
in one’s finances, can be so easily turned out by clever fingers that 
one or two. pur- 
chased for the 
sake of “ideas” 
are really all one 
requires of such 
costly accessories. 
The most charm- 
ing I have yet 
seen was of the 
palest pink mous- 
seline adorned 
with large red 
spots and would 
have supplied just 
the right finish to 
a smart _ tailor- 
made costume of 
plain dark — blue 
serge or of faced 
cloth. 


The Prejudiced 
Shopper.— Twice 
recently in the 
course of half-an- 
hour’s shopping I 
heard the question 
eagerly asked by 


two of my sex 
in the costume 
Pelerine of black Chantilly departments of 


and cream lace worked in 
gold over ivory taffetas edged 
with little frayed silk ruches, 
bow and ends of black velvet 
with gold tassels, and hat of 
ivory chiffon trimmed with 
black roses and ospreys and 

pearl cabochon ornaments 


London firms; ‘‘ Is 
it really a Paris 
model?” I am 
tired — frankly 
tired—of hearing 
the would-be pur- 
chaser hesitating 
over the gown or hat which has taken her fancy 
until she is fully assured that it is “ French,” 
and it always reminds me of the days of my 
childhood when I was wont to eye a new pud- 
ding distrustfully and flatly refuse to make a 
trial of its virtues till I had been solemnly assured 
that there was plenty of sugar in it. Far be it 
from me to decry the good things which come 
from the gay city. The taste of the French 
couturicre is a household word, but as I have 
said before the best-dressed Frenchwoman is 
nearly always she who is most simply clad, and 
the English buyer with a wise forethought in 
some cases—notably when countryfolk are con- 
cerned—is driven to take back to England the 
modes which are most bizarre and_ peculiar 
simply for the reason that otherwise his fair 
clients will not accredit him with supplying them with goods which 
are genuinely Parisian. 


‘‘What do they Know of England ?”—And muchas I love Paris 
and things Parisian I never come home without being more than 
content with my own country—content with the good taste of the 
English creator of robes and modes and the good looks and general 
smartness of the women they turn out. Take a woman dressed, let 
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us say, by Redfern. In whatever quarter of the globe you find her, 
whether at a Government House ball in Simla or Calcutta or an 
English country function, you will pick her out among her fellows as 
being ééen mise in the truest sense of the term ; so perfectly appointed 
is she, in fact, that there is not a single detail of her dress that 
one would have altered. Whether playing golf in the morning, 
yachting in the afternoon, or dancing in the evening, whatever she 
wears for these different avocations is essentially and entirely the 
“right thing.” And yet Redfernis an English couwturier to the back- 
bone. How is it, then, that if there is nothing good to be got out of 
our own little island women of all nations flock to him for their 
frocks for various occasions, and the Frenchwoman herself as much 
as any? Perhaps it is those of us who know so well the limitations 
of other countries in regard to 
dress who are most content with 
the possibilities of our own 
country, and two-thirds of the 
restless folk who are always 
sighing after new French models 
are those who have never even 
crossed the ‘ herring pond” in 
search of ideas. 


The Choice of a Connoisseur. 
—In support of my theory—for 
now that I am fairly started on 
my hobby I am prepared to ride 
it at length—I hear that Mrs. 
Langtry has quite recently placed an order 
with Redfern of 26, Conduit Street, for the 
dresses which are to appear in the forth- 
coming revival of The Degenerates at the 
Imperial Theatre. Noone knows more about 
dress than Mrs. Langtry, and the fact that her 
choice has fallen upon this well-known house 
is setting us all agog with expectation of the 
treat in store ; and although no hint of what 
these dresses are to be has yet arisen we are 
prepared for something individual and exclu- 
sive which will probably set the ball of 
fashion rolling in various directions. Itisa | 
proof, too, that the fashionable world, by 
whom the gospel of dress is best understood, 
are really influenced by the desire to give the 
preference to the British houses and that the 
expressed wish of the Queen is finding a 
ready echo in Englishwomen’s hearts. 


A Word about Coat-tails.—Quite a 
chapter might be written on the subject of 
coat-tails just now. Personally I prefer them 
to the basque for the simple reason that 
with the straight-fronted corset of the 
moment I do not consider that the former 
look particularly well. Dressmakers and 
tailors have been exercising their inven- 
tive talents so busily on the matter of 
sleeves that I have no doubt they will 
begin to turn them to account in the 
interests of the coat-tails, and at a very 
smart function the other day I noticed 
a tailor-made gown of dull blue cloth 
splashed with white and adorned with a 
trimming of dark blue velvet and black 
and silver braid which was supplemented 
with very long and narrow coat-tails ex- 
tending almost half-way down the skirt. 
Another popular style which I have seen 
on both sides of the Channel is to have 
the bodice made with two seams only 
coming from the shoulders and narrowing to the waist, from whence 
they graduate out again into coat-tails. For a stout figure, however, 
this style, although it tends to reduce the waist, gives a suggestion of 
such extreme width across the shoulders that 1 cannot recommend it, 
and it requires the master band of a really first-rate tailor to mani- 
pulate it successfully, With regard to the short black and white 
taffetas coats, the basques are usually very full and rather short and 
look best when seamed on separately. 


To Protect our Complexions.—What havoc these spring winds 
and sudden changes of temperature—from cold to hot and back to 
cold again—are playing with our complexions. We go out in genial 
sunshine and a sharp east wind is as likely as not waiting for us 
round the next corner ready to deal us a stinging coup de main, 


ELEGANT BALL TOILETTE 


with trail of silk roses and touches of 
black velvet and lace 


Of gathered ivory chiffon over Oriental satin, 


EE AIRE 


which leaves our faces roughened, red, and burning from its malign 
influence. As a safeguard against such sudden onslaughts, if for 
nothing else, it behoves us to be extra careful what soap we use for 
our faces during these trying days, and past experience has taught 
me that there is nothing safer or more beneficial to the skin than the 
preparations of those clever soap specialists, Edward Cook and Sons. 
It is along time now since I made my first essay of the delights of 
the “ Riviera” soap, which has become quite a household word now- 
adays, or learnt what an invaluable friend it was to the complexion 
in inclement weather, keeping it soft and smooth and firm no matter 
what it might be exposed to. It is many months, too, since I first 
indulged in the rather most costly pleasure of a box of ‘ Savon de 
Luxe,” one of the finest and most delicate of soaps that has ever yet 
appeared in the market, or enjoyed the bracing and invigorating 
effects of a morning tub supplemented by a cake of Cook’s 
““Cambath ” bath soap, but the more I use them so much the 
more am I prejudiced in their favour. 


What's in a Name ?P—Now, 
however, a new candidate for our 
favour has arisen in the shape of 
the little scarlet boxes adorned 
on the outside with a portrait of 
our King and Queen, and which 
when opened are found to con- 
tain three oval tablets of the 
most deliciously scented soap, 
which goes by the high-sounding 
title of “Coronatia.” Like all 
Cook’s other soap it is so abso- 
lutely pure and of such reliable 
quality that it will triumphantly 
stand the test of any amount of 
analysis ; and if there is not much 
“in a name” beyond the com- 
pliment to the happy event to 
which we are looking forward 
there is at least so much to be 
said for the soap in question that 
would crown it by reason of its 
sterling qualities as “ Coronatia ” 
in its own right, and having 
made a trial of one box I am 
quite persuaded in my mind that 
you will not be satisfied to stop 
at that. DELAMIRA, 


“ Delamira” will be delighted 

to answer through this column 
any question concerning adress, 
the toilet, and house decoration, 
all letters to be addressed to her, 
care of the Editor. Writers 
must give their name and ad- 
dress as well as @ pseudonym 
for publication. 
Paper patterns of any of the 
original designs 
appearing im 
“My Lady's 
Mirror” can be 
supplied, but to 
special mea- 
surements only, 
at 1s. 6hd. for 
coats, bodices, or 
skirts, and 3s. 
for complete 
costume. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Nina.—I would suggest you wearing one of those cotton “bust bodices" with 
your shirts, which you will be able to procure at D. H. Evans's, Oxford Street. 
They are boned and lace up in front, so that you can loosen or tighten them as 
you wish. Send the size of your corsets or, if you prefer it, the size across your 
bust when ordering, and 1 would suggest your securing two or three as, of course, 
they soil like other underclothing but wash well. 

N. E. D.—(1) Yes, you would find a dark blue voile quite as useful as anything else 
and it always looks well. Have a rather bright dark blue, if you uuderstand what | 
mean, and have it trimmed with écru Alengon lace with a full front of tucked grass 
lawn and lace. (2) Why not take the ruffle to pieces, have the lace cleaned, and make 
it up in the new pelerine shape? (3) I am afraid you must send me a pattern of the 
stuff you mention before I can help you. 

Puck.—Let your girl have a course of Mrs. Adair’s (90, New Bond Street) breathing 
exercises. She is so clever and will do her a world of good. 

Ciara B.—I hope you will recognise the pseudonym. I am making inquiries 
about the dramatic school and hope to let you know in our next issue. 


THE TATLER 


GOLF AND GOLFERS. 


nterest quickens in the _ international 
match as the time for its decision 
approaches, and it may even be said that 
already it excites equal interest with the 
championships. At the time of writing the 
names of the chosen players have not been 
announced, but it may safely be said that 
all but the last two or three on each side 
are certainties. For England there will be 
Messrs. Ball, Hilton, Hutchinson, Hutchings, 
Bramston, and the Hon. O. Scott, perhaps Mr. 
J. Graham also, for it is at present undecided 
that he will play for Scotland as announced. 


he certainties for Scotland are Messrs. 
Laidlay, Balfour Melville, Low, Max- 
well, Mure Fergusson, Robb, and probably 
A. D. Blyth, and J. R. Gairdner. Beyond 
these names the selection committee will 
have a difficult task, as there are plenty of 
players whose claims and capabilities are 
about equal. The English team will also 
probably include Mr. S. H. Fry. 


he discussion on the best method of de- 
ciding the international still proceeds 
merrily, and it seems probable that on future 
occasions the event will be decided by matches. 
There is a growing feeling that the prevalent 
mode of deciding team matches by the aggre- 
gate of holes won by each side, besides being 
opposed to the spirit of the game, does not by 
any means afford an accurate idea of the réla- 
tive strength ofteams. The system of counting 
the aggregate of holes in team matches has 
the sanction of usage even in Scotland, but 
it does not appear to be anything else than 
a device for prolonging the agony and in- 
creasing the elements of excitement and 
chance. It was never followed in big matches 
over a series of greens. If a side won by 
one hole on one green and lost by six on the 
next their account stood even, and not five 
down as it would be under the present system. 
The match is the thing in golf not the in- 
dividual holes, and the margin by which it 
has been won or lost should not be allowed 
to affect the equality of the players at the 
start of the heat. Similarly in a team match 
the individual matches should stand by them- 
selves as matches won or lost, and the margin 
by which they have been won or lost should 
not turn the defeat of other members of the 
team into victories or losses. 


t is good news to hearthat the Sandwich 
authorities have listened to the criticism 
that has been for years bestowed on the 
hazards guarding some of the holes. The 
bunkers complained of were those which 
closely guarded the long holes in such a 
manner that in ordinary weather they trapped 
a long second, and with the wind it was im- 
possible to carry them and remain on the 
green. Space has now been made so that a 
long straight shot can be played to run 
through between the right and left wings of 
the hazard. There can be no doubt of the 
additional interest which this arrangement 
gives to the play. It gives opportunity for a 
variety of beautiful strokes that are nowadays 
too often not wanted owing to the close 
manner in which it is the fashion to invest 
every hole with a hazard. 


if. really seems time, even at the risk of 

being called an old Tory, to protest 
against some of the forms in which golf is 
now played. What, for instance, would a 
solemn golfer of the old school have said if he 
had been asked to take part in a “mixed 
doubles foursomes bogey”? Yet this was 
the actual title given to a club competition at 
Easter. 


e confess that the meaning of a “bran 

pie ” competition or a “running open 

optional sweepstakes” is beyond us, and a 

non-golfer may well be alarmed to hear that 

the members of a certain ladies’ golf club 

indulge in a form of competition called a 
‘‘monthly spoon.” 


Some English golfers have laid out a golf 

course on the battlefield of Busaco in 
Portugal. There is golf to be had elsewhere 
in the peninsula at Espinho, a fishing village 
about ten miles south of Oporto. The chief 
hazards on the Espinho course are numerous 
bulls, the identical ones used for bull fights, 
who roam about at large, devour the flags, and 
chase the golfers. Golf at Espinho would, 
therefore, seem to offer at least one of the 
incidental charms of fly-fishing in this country. 


he late Henry Lamb, one of the best 
sportsmen and best golfers that ever 
handled a club, one day had a very weak 
player as his partner in a foursome. He 
kept topping and foozling, putting poor Lamb, 
who bore it all meekly, into all sorts of 
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trouble, until at the twelfth hole they were 
five or six down. Here the duffer had to 
play a long putt, and after taking careful aim 
he sent the ball as far again past the hole. 
This was the last straw and Lamb turned 
to him and said, ‘‘Man, if you could only 
drive like that we’d beat them yet.” 


he Mid-Surrey Golf Club, which has its 
habitat in the Old Deer Park at Rich- 
mond, has ever been the leader of metropolitan 
golf clubs in all good golfing works. In the 
first place the club has made a first-class 
course out of materials that were none too 
promising, and in the matter of keeping the 
course up to concert pitch by laying on water 
and establishing turf nurseries the committee 
have shown themselves fully alive to modern 
requirements. : 
Ne patrons of the game the Mid-Surrey 
golfers have been no less distinguished. 
They are ever ready to encourage professional 
talent by the promotion of tournaments, and 
they have kindly granted the use of their 
course for the second competition of the 
Professional Golfers’ Association on April 23. 


essrs. J. R. Gairdner and S. H. Fry are 

two members of the Mid-Surrey Club 

who are almost certain of international 

honours, while in J. H. Taylor, thrice open 

champion, the club has, perhaps, the most 
popular of all professionals. 


A interesting fixture just tabled is an open 

amateur meeting at Hanger Hill on 
July 5. Under the experienced care of Peter 
Paxton this course bids fair to be one of 
the very best of inland courses, and certainly 
it will have no superior near London. Its 
easy accessibility from all parts of the West- 
end and the first-class quality of the golf it 
affords will be sure to attract a large and 
representative entry for this tournament from 
amongst London golfers. The Hanger Hill 
club dinner is to be held at the Café Royal on 
April 25, when it is expected that the Marquis 
of Granby, the club’s captain, will preside. 


he following is the latest caddie story from 
St. Andrews :— 

An 18 MAN (on his first round, to his 
caddie): There’s an infernal lot of bunkers 
and hazards here. 

CADDIE: Oh aye, but ye’ve been in them 
a’ but twa ! 
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